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TELLING OF HOPES GONE WRONG! 


PHOTOGRAPHY was Miss Archer’s latest craze, and she was pursuing 
it, as she did everything that fired her enthusiasm, vigorously. 
Spasmodic energy was the young lady’s chief characteristic, 
and her friends were apt to breathe unconscious prayers of 
thanksgiving for the fact that it had never been perniciously 
misdirected as yet. 

For though the girl was a good girl, kind-hearted, and generous, 
and always well inclined to do a fellow-creature a good turn if 
the doing it did not involve any disagreeable exertion or sacrifice 
on her own part, she was not a remarkably sagacious one. Her 
little head was prettily shaped, and well covered with sunny, 
silky brown hair, but it held very few brains. She had been 
moderately well educated, but was not the least ambitious of 
scholastic distinction. She “got along very well without knowing 
half the things they had tried to cram into her” she said, and she 
was perfectly regardless of the pity her ignorance excited in the 
breasts of some of her gir! friends. 

For six years she had sat at the head of her father’s table, and 
managed his household for him after a fashion. Provided she was 
ready dressed to sit down to the seven o’clock dinner, Mr. Archer 
never troubled himself to inquire where the rest of her day had 
been spent. He had a sort of general notion that she was busy 
with household matters in the morning, and went to a great many - 
tennis parties in the summer afternoons. “And now she has a ~ 
new bora 4 dear child,” he told his greatest friend, Miss Manner- 
ing: “she has really done some remarkable sood photographs of 
some of the prettiest bits in the surrounding scenery.’ 

“}, know she takes a great many views of the church! Hardly 
a morning passes but I see Mr. Greene and your daughter focussing 
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the church or the schools,” Miss Mannering told the unsuspicious 
father. , 

“Ah! that Greene is a very decent fellow, I understand ?”’ 

“Tve no doubt he’s a very worthy young man, Mr. Archer, but 
he hasn’t a penny besides his curacy; he has told me so much 
himself. I think it would be wiser on Frances’ part not to get 
herself talked about with him.” 

“Qh, she wouldn’t think of him in the way you suggest for a 
moment!” Mr. Archer said confidently. “Oh dear no! not for 
a moment! Why—ha! ha !—the idea is really almost as absurd as 
if any one suggested that you and I—eh ?”’ 

He stopped suddenly, for Miss Mannering, a tall and angular 
lady, with a very large and powerful nose, and a good deal of 
steady determination in her voice and manner, had alarmed him 
by ejaculating,— 

“ What?” 

“TI mean,” he presently resumed, with less assurance, “that as no 
one would think of attributing any other motive for my constant 
visits to you than friendship——” 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Archer! Every one, myself included, 
puts a different construction on your visits to me!”’ 

“God bless my heart!” cried the astounded gentleman. “My 
dear Miss Mannering, you don’t mean to tell me that you’d marry 
an old fellow like me ?” 

“Willingly, willingly! gladly, dear Richard!” the practical 
lady exclaimed, clutching at his words, and twisting them into an 
offer, which he had not meant to make. Then, before he could 
explain himself, for he was slow of thought, and slower of speech, 
precise, proper, pious Miss Mannering had risen from her seat, 
crossed the room with promptitude, and imprinted a chaste but 
rather long kiss on that portion of plump countenance which was 
nearest to her. 

“JT never thought of this!” he began, aghast. “I never fora 
moment F 

“Ah, dear Richard! I have seen how your timidity has 
struggled with your affection,” she said playfully, and her playful- 
ness reminded him of a sportive camelopard he had met in the 
Kast. For Mr. Archer had spent many years of his life and 
accumulated his fortune in the Orient, where he had represented 
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a great English house. And little he had recked in those 
haleyon days that he would ever fall a victim to the matrimonial 
wiles ot a large-boned, middle-aged, English spinster of narrow 
means. 

But Le had always been a feeble man when women were con- 
cerned, and this was a remarkably determined woman. MHer 
strong self-will, unfailing self-possession, and dogged manner of 
going on her way undaunted by local criticism, had been the 
qualities which had drawn him to her in friendship. For years 
he had never failed to stroll down to her cottage from his 
mansion, after reading the newspaper, every morning about noon ; 
and had delighted in the opposition she offered to his views on 
all subjects of current interest, social, political, and religious. Now 
these very qualities which he had admired were turned to his 
own destruction. The baseness of it all nearly overwhelmed him. 
But she was a woman; so he spared her the expression of his 
verbal opinion, and for the expression of his face she cared nothing. 

“Tt is a misunderstanding, a misunderstanding for which I am 
doubtless to blame ” he was beginning, but again she cut him 
short. 

“My dearest Richard, now that you have spoken at las+, why 
waste words in apologising for the delay ? The assurance ot your 
love repays me for everything.” And again she bent down to salute 
him; but this time she put a muscular arm round his neck, and 
gave him a hearty hug that spoke forcibly of her resolve to cling 
to him for better for worse. 

He couldn’t shake her off; for he was a little man, short and 
stout, while she was a tall, powerful woman. And it was useless 
to attempt any explanation ; for she wouldn't let him speak unin- 
terruptedly, and the slightest interruption always disturbed the 
flow of his ideas. So he sat still and permitted her to hug him, 
detesting the situation, and despising himself. 

But, oddly enough, not disliking her! He was essentially a 
just man; and he argued, with himself that, as his manner and 
conduct had led her into error, it behoved him as a gentleman 
not to punish her for it. If she had mistaken his friendship for 
love (she said that she had done so, and he was too much of a 
gentleman to doubt her word), it behoved him to let her feel the 
consequences of her mistake as little as possible. Then the 
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‘thought of Frances, and of Frances’ rooted and frequently 
expressed distaste to the genus stepmother, came across his 
mind, and the prospect of marrying Miss Mannering was more 
distasteful to him than ever. 

However, he controlled himself; and after begging her to “ calm 
herself,” he felt ridiculously like Mr. Pickwick supporting the 
fainting Widow Bardell. As he said it he rose to the situation, 
and remarked that they had “better look at the matter from 
a business point of view without delay.” 

To this proposition Miss Mannering promptly acquiesced. She 
was not a mercenary woman, but she had been a poor one all her 
life, and it is certain that though she liked Mr. Archer as a man, 
she liked him no less because he was a man of means. The 
prospect of exchanging her hand-to-hand struggle for life on two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, in an inconveniently small 
cottage, for the position of mistress of Holmleigh, was undeniably 
an attractive one. Moreover, she had come to that age when a 
carriage and pair of perfect steppers was a more agreeable 
locomotive power than either the village omnibus or her own 
legs. So she said at once that for her own part the sooner 
business matters were openly discussed between them the better 
she should be pleased. 

“You know, of course, that what I have is merely an allow- 
ance from my uncle ?” she began frankly ; “and though he is a 
wealthy man, he has a large family of his own; so probably that 
will cease on my marriage.” 

“That is rather a serious consideration,’ Mr. Archer replied. 
And for the first time the pang assailed her that Mr. Archer 
“might be rather mean.” 

But this pang soon passed when he explained to her that, by 
the conditions of his late wife’s marriage settlement, the fortune 
she had brought him would pass away from him and into his 
daughter's uncontrolled possession when she attained the age of 
twenty-five, whether she were married or not. 

“And you'd hardly think it to look at her,’ he added, “ but 
she’s twenty-four this month.” 

“ But until she marries her home would be with you—us, I mean. 
And she would naturally bear a share of the expenses of the 
household,” she urged. And then they talked that matter over, 
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and Mr. Archer ended by promising that he “ would speak te his 
daughter that evening.” 

“ Meantime, say nothing about our engagement to any one,” 
he asked; but Miss Mannering shook her head at this. 

“T cannot consent to be guilty of concealment towards my | 
uncle for a single day, Mr. Archer. To-day’s post will carry the 
news of our engagement to him.” 

“Then, perhaps, when you tell him that I shall lose more than 
half my present income in twelve months, he'll continue your 
allowance as pin-money.” 

“T shall not tax his generosity by suggesting anything of the 
kind: I shall be perfectly content to live on half your present 
income ;” and the steadiness of her voice and gaze as she said 
this convinced him that he might just as well resign himself to 
her guidance. 


While the father’s love affair was being arranged for him, the 
daughter was arranging her own. 

Down at the end of the village an ivied bridge crossed the 
sparkling, winding river, and on this bridge Frances Archer, her 
photographic apparatus, and the Rev. Harold Greene had been 
planted for more than an hour. They were sitting on the low 
wall, doing nothing now, saying very little, but looking 
ridiculously happy. 

He was a fine-grown man of about thirty, clean shaven and 
clear eyed, looking a gentleman every inch of him, though his 
coat and soft felt hat had both gone rusty from age and hard wear. 

“All your friends will blame me for not having waited till I 
had something better to offer you than life on a curate’s stipend, 
Frances,” he said presently ; and the girl answered quickly, with 
generous warmth,— 

“Don't think of money. I shall have plenty by-and-bye. 
I’ve never thought much about it because I’ve never had to think 
of it, you see; but now I am glad to tell you that I shall have 
plenty when I’m twenty-five.” 

“Then I am afraid all your friends will think that you ought 
to have done better than marry me.” 

“That I couldn’t have done, Harold. And as for my ‘friends,’ 
papa is my only friend, and he’s sure to approve of whatever I 
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do. He'll be the gainer in every way; for, of course, we shall 
live at Holmleigh.” 

Harold Greene shook his head in the negative. 

“T would rather live on in my lodgings and be the master 
of them, thank you, Frances; besides, supposing your father 
brought in a stepmother to reign over us.” 

“He will never, never, never be silly enough to do that!” 
Frances cried, colouring with annoyance; “he would never be so 
unjust, after I’ve been mistress of Holmleigh all these years.” 

“Your father has as much right to please himself as you have 
to please yourself, dear.” 

“ But he’s quite an old man,” Miss Archer pouted. 

“ Not old—elderly, say. I don’t think Miss Mannering would 
say him ‘nay ’ if he went courting in her direction.” 

“Nasty old maid! I really believe she had her eye on you, 
Harold, when you came here. She was much more constant in 
her attendance at church, I can tell you, than she had been for 
years before. And she was so careful to impress upon us all that 
you had an ‘e’ at the end of your name, that I’m sure she hoped 
to trick you into making her Mrs. Greene.” 

“Now you are ill-natured, Frances,’ he said coolly, and 
Frances’ eyes opened their widest at the rebuke. He was a 
little too judicial for an ardent lover, she thought, and not half 
enough inclined to fall at her feet as at the feet of a goddess who 
had descended from a pedestal to win him. 

And while she was thinking this of him, he was feeling him- 
self to be a very weather-cock, unworthy of the name of man. 

For only a year ago he had been in love—really in love !—with 
a girl who was worth the love he had given her: he felt sure 
of that, even now that the glamour was over. A clever, bright, 
pretty young creature, with a heart full of feeling and a head 
full of fun. A dear, sunny-haired child of eighteen, to whom im- 
prudently he had laid siege, simply because the manly impulse 
within him to show forth in his manner what he deemed to be 
the fairest, and sweetest, and dearest thing of all things on earth 
was not to be resisted. 

So, after the manner of men, he had surrendered to his 
impulses, and she had surrendered to his siege. The result was 


that the good-looking young man and the pretty girl plighted 
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their troth to one another, and then bethought them of asking 
her father’s consent. 

“Can you maintain my daughter ?” was the practical question 
asked by Mr. Beauchamp; and Harold Greene, being above all 
things truthful, had to answer,— 

“No, sir; but—I hope—I rely on your generosity and your 
love for your daughter to enable me to do it.” 

“Tn fact, you want me to help my daughter to maintain you ? 
that’s the plain English of it. Now, Mr. Greene, my idea is that 
when a man asks a woman to marry him, he should be prepared 
to support her; he shouldn’t expect her to become a beggar to 
her father to give her the means of supporting him!” 

This was a hard truth hardly worded. Still it was a truth, 
and Harold Greene was obliged to admit that it was one, and 
to swallow it and his dismissal as best he could. But before 
he was banished from the Beauchamp family circle, he was 
allowed to have a parting interview with Dorothy. 

These parting interviews generally undo all the good and wise 
work that parents and guardians have previously done for young 
people. This was no exception to the rule. When their time 
was up, Dollie Beauchamp had declared that she “would never 
give him up till she heard that he was married to some one else ;” 
and he had avowed that “come what would in the way of the 
temptation of beauty and riches, he would always remain faith- 
ful to his Dolly.” 

Now all this had happened only one little year ago. Yet here 
he was now, solemnly engaged to Frances Archer—a girl whose 
only charm for him had been the pertinacity with which she had 
pursued him—and her money! 

In fact, excellent young man as he was, gentlemanly, 
“thoroughly nice,” as women said, and exceedingly good-locking, 
he was not cast in the heroic mould which Dolly believed him to 
have been cast in. About him there was a touch—a faint one, 
but still a touch—of instability. He looked down from the ivy- 
bound bridge at the running stream beneath, and knew that he 
was as “unstable as water,” as litile likely, therefore, to excel. 
The thought came across him curiously, “ Would Dolly be mag- 
nanimous enough to understand the peculiar nature of the temp- 
tation which had led to his fall?” Yes, he called it “a fall” 
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already to himself, though Frances was by his side in all her 
glory. 

Then he reminded himself that Mr. Beauchamp had been very 
decided about the matter. Definitely he had declared that the 
“folly,” as he termed it, must be put to a definite end. “ After 
that,” Mr. Greene now reasoned with himself, “it would be en- 
couraging Dolly in a direct act of disobedience to act as if there 
were any engagement between them.” In short, after looking at 
the subject for five minutes from the point of view which Frances 
sedulously put before him, he came to the conclusion that he had 
acted in a way that was not only best for himself, but “best for 
her”—the “her” being Dolly ! 

While he was following out this train of thought, he had not 
exactly closely followed Frances Archer’s line of argument, but 
his attention was recalled with a jerk by the words,— 

“Papa and I have no secrets from each other. I shall tell him 
at luncheon that we're engaged, and you had better come and 
dine with us to-night and settle everything.” 

She had risen from her seat on the wall of the bridge as 
she spoke, and now stood neat and trim and reassuringly self- 
possessed and satisfied before him. 

“T shall call on your father this afternoon. As to dining at 
Holmleigh to-night, I can’t dine there till he asks me.” 

“Don’t wait for papa’s invitation,’ the young lady laughed, 
tipping her sailor hat well forward over her eyes as she spoke. 
“T always have to remind him where he owes a dinner. When 
I’ve told him we're engagéd, at luncheon, I shall say, ‘Hadn’t 
you better ask Mr. Greene to dinner to-night, papa, and talk it 
over comfortably ?’ And he'll say, ‘ Yes, certainly, Frances. Ex- 
press (in my name) the pleasure I shall have in seeing him to 
dinner to-night at seven, without ceremony. Be sure you say 
“without ceremony,” Frances, or he will think I have no under- 
standing of, or appreciation for, a good cuisine !’—that’s what 
papa always says when I want him to have people to dinner 
in a hurry.” 

She had got her things together as she spoke, and now she 
looked expectantly at him, and he carried them for her to the gate 
of Holmleigh, where they met Mr. Archer looking hot, and ex- 
hausted, and uncomfortable. 
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Feeling guiltily conscious of his own indiscretion, Mr. Archer 
was peculiarly alive this morning to the appearance of it in his 
daughter’s conduct. Accordingly he met Mr. Greene’s friendly 
advance with a direct snub. 

“T think you ought to distribute your attentions a little more 
equally among your parishioners, Mr. Greene. I am sorry to hear 
on good authority that, like my daughter, you’re wasting a good 
deal of time in photography just now. Give it up, sir; give it 
up! It's sheer waste of time, I can assure you.” 

“Mr. Greene knows that J don’t think it a waste of time, and 
my opinion on this matter is the one he values most, papa,” 
Frances said quickly—“ pertly,” Mr. Greene thought. Then before 
either man could speak she went on, “I hate anything that is 
underhand, so we'll tell you at once, papa, that we got engaged 
this morning, and we feel sure that you’ll be much happier with 
me married than not, and to the curate of the parish too, because 
you'll have the comfort of our society still——” 

She pulled herself up here, for the expression, on his face was 
one of such absolute relief, that she, as a daughter who believed 
herself indispensable to her father’s happiness, felt rather hurt 
at it. 

“Why, you look almost glad to lose me, papa,” she said re- 
proachfully. 

“Not that, not that, my dear; but glad that you have disposed 
of yourself so conveniently before I—that is, before Miss Manner- 
ing marries. 

“ What has Miss Mannering to do with me, papa?” 

“ Nothing, my dear, absolutely nothing as matters are arranged. 
Mr. Greene, let me shake hands with you and wish you joy, every 
possible joy, with my daughter.” 

There was something about Mr. Archer that his daughter did 
not understand. Her sense of sole proprietorship in him set in 
strongly, and made her wish to get him to herself, undisturbed 
by the presence of another, even though that other was her lover. 

“T think we had better say good-bye till dinner-time to Harold, 
papa. You and I will want a long quiet talk by ourselves. 
Don’t forget the hour—seven, Harold; and if you do happen to 
be calling on Miss Mannering this afternoon, tell the spiteful old 
maid that our marriage is arranged.” 
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To her surprise as she said these words she saw big drops of 
perspiration start out on her papa’s ample brow. 

“T think that J would rather be the one to convey that infor- 
mation to Miss Mannering.” 

“Just as you like, papa—only it’s just as well that she should 
know at once that it’s no use her moving heaven and earth, and 
attending all the early services, to get Harold any more,” Frances 
said, flushing up half in contemptuous indignation at the idea of 
Miss Mannering’s audacity, half in contempt of herself for enter- 
taining the idea of such rivalship. Then in a moment all her 
previous ideas and sentiments were revolutionised by her father 
saying timidly,— 

“Calm yourself, my dear child—calm yourself. Have no fear of 
Miss Mannering’s attractions on this excellent fellow, who will, I’m 
sure, be true as steel to you, and would be even if Miss Manner- 
ing did not exist—or did not exist as the future Mrs. Archer!” 

The murder was out! 

“Oh, papa! has she caught you?” the daughter said mourn- 
fully. “Poor papa! poor papa! And I thought she was such a 
safe, bony-nosed, ugly old thing !” 

“For mercy’s sake, let her nose alone !” Mr. Archer groaned. It 
was the nose that would confront him at breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner henceforth so long as they both did live, and he did desire 
not to be set against it. “Rather congratulate me on not being 
left alone now you are going to leave me, Frances,’ he went on 
pleadingly; and then he mendaciously added something to the 
effect of its having been his conviction that things were tending 
towards this climax between Frances and Mr. Greene which had 
caused him to precipitate matters between himself and Miss 
Mannering. 

The father and daughter had walked up the little drive, bor- 
dered by beds in the best style of carpet-gardening, during this 
conversation, and now when they reached the hall door they dis- 
covered for the first time that they were alone. 

“ Harold must have left you the minute I gave him leave!” 
Miss Archer ejaculated. “I don’t think he stayed to hear whata 
fool you’ve made of yourself, papa.” 

“The whole place will know it before nightfall, Frances ; Miss 
Mannering will take care of that—the whole place will know it 
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before nightfall!” and Mr. Archer chuckled as he spoke with com- 
placent self-conceit. “Miss Mannering, at least, will pay me the 
compliment of behaving as if she felt I had not made a fool of 
myself! She will be proud to let the whole place know it!” 

“That's just it, papa,’ Frances said sorrowfully ; “she has as 
much cunning and audacity as a fox. Having caught you ina 
weak moment, she'll take care to compromise you into keeping 
the engagement by proclaiming it to every one. I have no 
patience with women who make up to men, especially old ones !” 

“T think you're allowing your annoyance to get the better of 
your judgment, Frances,” Mr. Archer said mildly. “ As you are 
going to be married yourself, a stepmother will interfere very 
little with you.” 

“That I shall take very good care of, papa; but, all the same, I 
am sorry that mercenary woman has got hold of you. It really 
makes my blood run cold to think of her reigning at Holmleigh.” 

“T don’t think she’s mercenary. She knows that I shall lose 
more than half my present income when you're five-and-twenty,” 
he humbly reminded his daughter. But Frances was implacable. 
In spite of what Harold Greene had said, she had made up her 
mind to go on living at Holmleigh after her marriage; and she 
had no tolerance for the intruder who was coming in to upset her 
arrangements. 


By that same day’s post Miss Mannering wrote to her uncle, 
who promptly replied with hearty congratulations. As she had 
anticipated, he announced his intention of ceasing to make her 
any further allowance when she should become the wife of a man 
of such good property as Mr. Archer. 

“T shall transfer the allowance I have hitherto made you to 
my daughter Dolly,” he wrote. “A year ago I had to enact the 
part of stern parent, and put a stop to her engagement to a young 
man to whom she is very much attached. However, now that 
I can, without injustice to my other children, allow Dolly two 
hundred and fifty a year, they may renew it and marry as soon 
as they like.”’ 

On the same day that Miss Mannering received this letter from 
her uncle, Harold Greene had one from Dolly. 

“My own dear Harold,” she wrote: “ I may call you that now. 
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My father—my dear, generous father is going to give me the two 
hundred and fifty a year which he has allowed my old cousin, 
Jane Mannering, for years. She is going to marry a rich old man 
called Archer. My father says you are to come here as soon as 
you like, and we may be married at once. Oh, joy! I hardly 
know what Iam doing! Such happiness after these months of 
misery! Isn’t it funny ?—Jane Mannering lives in your village: 
do you know her? Your own Dolly.” 


That day, much against her inclination, Frances was taken by 
her father to make a state call on Miss Mannering. The two 
ladies met each other with a guarded constraint that did not 
augur well for their relations in the future. By way of melting 
their reserve, Mr. Archer, with forced hilarity, told his affianced 
bride of his daughter’s engagement. 

“TI think I may leave you to guess the gentleman’s name,” he 
said, chuckling a little, and playfully winking at Frances, who 
said, rather sulkily,— 

“Don’t make a silly mystery of it, papa.” 

“No, I can’t guess at all,’ Miss Mannering struck in. “A few 
days ago I should have guessed Mr. Greene ; but I hear from my 
uncle to-day that that gentleman has been engaged to my little 
cousin, Dolly Beauchamp, for some time; and now they'll soon 
marry, as my uncle is going to allow Dolly what he has hitherto 
allowed me.” 

“It can’t ” Frances began; but words failed her, and a 
deadly sickness seemed to pervade her whole being. 

“There must be a mistake! Mr. Greene it is whois engaged to 
my daughter!” Mr. Archer gasped. “There must be a mistake !” 

So Harold Greene thought when he received a curt dismissal 
from Frances Archer presently. The terms in which it was 
couched stung him, but still he felt infinitely relieved ; he was now 
free to go to Dolly. 

But when he arrived at Mr. Beauchamp’s house, his reception 
staggered him. Dolly had gone abroad with her mother, he was 
told ; and when he stammered out a demand for an explanation, it 
was given him in these words,— 

“My niece, Miss Mannering, writes us word that we have to 
congratulate you on your approaching marriage with Miss Archer.” 
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“It’s broken off!”’ Mr. Greene interrupted. “ Dolly will forgive 
me and take me back, won’t she ?” 

“'Women are fools enough for anything,” her father said drily, 
“so I shall not give you the opportunity of putting her folly to 
the test. Try Miss Archer again; she may be more complaisant. 
Good-morning, sir.” | 

It was a bitter humiliation to Mr. Greene to go back rejected 
and rebuffed; but the vein of real manliness that was in him 
compelled him to take his courage in both hands and face Miss 
Archer with a full explanation. 

“T have been a vacillating coward,” he said to her, “and my 
cowardice and inconstancy have received their right reward. Miss 
Beauchamp will have nothing more to do with me, and her father 
almost turned me out of the house. After all, my offence against 
her was less contemptible than the one against you. I allowed 
you to think me a free man, while all the time I was fettered by 
the terms of my parting understanding with Dolly.” 

“ And you have made my position at home almost unbearable,” 
Frances said reproachfully. ‘“ My father’s new wife behaves as if 
I were the one to blame about the whole business, I am sure I 
did all I could: I gave you up the minute I heard about Miss 
Beauchamp.” 

“You behaved splendidly,” he said, so despondently that 
Frances Archer’s heart melted within her, and her desire to make 
him an excellent wife and become independent of the Holmleigh 
life strengthened. 

“T bear no malice, though you have made me look very 
' ridiculous in the place, and no one, xo one will ever be the same 
to me as you have been, Harold !” 

“T fervently hope not,” he said heartily; “for I am afraid I 
have been the cause of a great deal of unhappiness to you.” 

“T always have been of a forgiving spirit,” she said plaintively, 
and then the blood tingled up into her face, as she made a crown- 
ing effort to smooth his path to her favour again. 

“In fact, I can’t think how Miss Beauchamp can be so 
resentful; if she truly loved you, she wouldn’t part with you 
so lightly.” 

“You are all that is kind and generous,” he said sadly, “but 
Miss Beauchamp is right. A man who has swerved from the 
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straightforward path before marriage is unworthy of a girl’s 
love and confidence.” 

“T shouldn't judge you so harshly, Harold: J should have no 
fear; but I suppose you will always hanker after the one you 
can’t get?” 

“ Yes,” he said frankly, “ I shall always think more about Dolly 
than about any other woman in the world; and while that is the 
ease I'll be honest enough to remain single.” 

Frances Archer heaved a sigh as she listened to this resolve. 

“T suppose you won't help me any more about my photo- 
oraphy ?” she said gently. 

“JT will help you about anything. You have been so generous 
and kind that I shall always be at your service, Miss Archer.” 

“ And you're not afraid that people will think there is more in 
our friendship than meets the eye ? ” 

“You are the one to consider that ; I owe it to you to place 
the regulating of our intercourse entirely in your hands.” 

And with this resolution on her part Frances Archer had 
to content herself. For it had come to this pass now with the 
hitherto unimpressionable, rather selfish young woman—the 
craving for this man’s companionship had become the strongest 
feeling in her nature. 

As time went on, and the hope of reawakening love or the 
semblance of it in Harold Greene faded out of Frances Archer’s 
heart, another hope entered in. 

Her own youth was a thing of the past. At thirty years of 
age she looked a pleasant enough woman of middle age; but 
romance, or the possibility of romance, was over for her, while 
Harold Greene still looked what the village people called “a 
rare, goodly gentleman, fit to win any lady’s heart.” 

Miss Archer was but a commonplace woman, gifted with 
neither wit nor grace. Her youthful maturity had been soured 
by her disappointment, and the dull monotony of her irrespon- 
sible life at Holmleigh had not tended to brighten or enliven her. 
But though brain and mind had been lying toa certain extent 
fallow, her heart had expanded and beautified itself; and on the 
day she was thirty she asked of this heart to show her the way 
to do some really good thing for the man she loved. 

During all these years there had been a quiet sort of armed 
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neutrality observed between herself and her stepmother; but 
on this day she not only hung out a flag of truce, but she sent 
a dove with a luxuriant olive branch well into the enemy’s camp. 

“Have you ever thought of asking your cousin, Dolly Beau- 
champ, to pay youa visit, Mrs. Archer ?”’ she asked, going straight 
to Mrs. Archer’s sanctum, and good-temperedly ignoring that 
lady’s glum reception of her. 

“You forget that your friend Harold Greene ‘is in the way of 
that,” Mrs, Archer replied; “ and, for the matter of that, I don’t 
think Dolly would care to be in the same house with you. If 
you had shown your sense of the young man’s misconduct by 
curbing him, Dolly might have met you friendly enough. But as 
it is—well, all the parish can see that you’ve been doing your 
best to get him back to you all these years, and I’ve no doubt 
but that you'll succeed at last, but I sha’n’t wish you joy of 
him.” 

Frances smiled rather sadly. “I hope to have ‘joy of’ my old 
friend Mr. Greene still, Mrs. Archer, but not in the way you 
think.” Then she told the substance of that conversation which 
she had held with Harold Greene when he first came back six 
years ago rebuffed by the Beauchamps. 

“Get your cousin here,” she said finally, “and leave her to 
manage the rest—only ask Dolly not to treat me as a foe.” 

All that afternoon she passed with her lawyer, and in the 
evening she told her father and his wife that she had made her 
will, The whole of her property she had bequeathed to Harold 
Greene at her death ; the half of it was to become his during her 
life from the day he married Dorothy Beauchamp ! 

“Now you know why I want her to come here,” she added. 
“Tf they meet they must love one another again, and all will be 
made smooth for them.” 

Dolly’s answer was awaited by them all with vivid interest. 
Would she come? and would she come willing to her wooed ? 
The first question was speedily answered. Dolly accepted the ~ 
invitation ! 

The day of her arrival Frances Archer told her old friend what 
her intentions and hopes concerning him were, and begged him to 
be brave and lose no time with Dolly. | 

“Think of the long blank years that have passed since you 
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met, and waste no more time,” she pleaded eagerly ; and he pro- 
mised that as soon as Miss Beauchamp had recovered her breath 
after her journey he would try his fate. 

Dolly came. A prettier Dolly than ever, for to her youthful 
beauty was added now the charm of womanly thoughtfulness and 
feeling. But it was a blow to Frances to see when Harold 
Greene’s name was mentioned that Dolly turned a careless ear 
to it. 

“Ts he living in this place still? How funny!” she said care- 
lessly ; and then she asked, “Is he married? I shall like to see 
him and his wife so much.” 

“You will see him to-morrow; but he has no wife; he never 
will have one unless you ” Frances was beginning eagerly, 
when Dolly stopped her with a serene, sweet smile. 

“T am so glad I shall see him again; and now, after all, it’s just 
in time. I’ve always thought I should like him to marry me, 
and I can ask him now!” 

“Ask him to marry you ?” Miss Archer gasped. 

“Yes. Percy Fielding and I have often spoken of it; we 
neither of us have any clerical relations. And Mr. Greene and I 
were such friends, you know ; why, when I was almost a child we 
were half engaged! Can you believe it? Iam so glad that we 
shall meet again!” 





So this was the end! This was the reward of those long 
years of remorseful humiliation and fidelity. Frances Archer's 
heart bled for him more tenderly than ever. And it is a fact 
that she felt his disappointment more bitterly than he felt it 
himself. 

“Tt nearly breaks my heart,” she said to him. “I have made 
you my heir; but what’s the good of money? It won’t get you a 
sweet home with the woman you love, poor Harold!” 

But Harold Greene thought by this time that a sweet home 
with the woman who loved him so unselfishly would be no bad 
substitute for the other unattainable and doubtful blessing. 


ANNIE THomAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP) 




















THE RELATIONS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR! 


THE great cause, it appears to me, of the total failure of our 
orthodox economists, as well as of co-operationists, arbitrationists, 
and other innovators, to deal with the industrial evils of the day, 
is the want of an accurate diagnosis of the case with which they 
wish to deal. The orthodox school is absolutely precluded by 
inveterate prejudice from making such a diagnosis, and the dis- 
sentients seem to have been too much in haste to advance their 
remedies for the phase of the evil that came most prominently 
under their own observation to do justice to the case as a whole. 

My diagnosis in “The Economy of Consumption,” is very 
detailed ; but, partly, perhaps, for this reason, certainly, to a large 
extent, from the prejudices of authorities, it has remained prac- 
tically unread. It has to some extent been repeated in very 
brief outline in the “ National Review,” August, 1885, and the 
“ Whitehall Review,” March™ to 25, 1886. 

What has led our economists astray is their false estimate of 
competition. Taking their view of competition from a priori or 
abstract reasoning, instead of from observation, they have at once 
raised it to the position of an idol, or fetish, and, thenceforth, its 
sacred character has prohibited them from finding in it any fault 
or evil whatsoever. 

To any one who looks directly at the working of our industrial 
organisation, two things must appear evident: First, that there 
are great and abounding evils both in its working and in its 
results, and that there is especially a distinct failure to achieve 
the amount of general good that might be expected from the 
energy, skill, and labour bestowed on it; secondly, that competi- 
tion plays so large a part in the control and working of the 
organisation that it is on a@ priort grounds extremely improbable 
that it should be entirely innocent of these evils. 

In the actual organisation we have competition modified by 


1 This Article formed originally part of a letter addressed to a well-known 
economist in relation to a scheme of reform propounded by him. 
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Trades Unions. According to the straitly orthodox, this modifica- 
tion is an evil, and to it they attribute many of the unsatisfactory 
results at present realised. This, however, is a view that will not 
bear investigation. Any one who candidly traces the course of 
affairs antecedent to and under Trades Unions will find that they 
have contributed materially to the welfare of the working classes ; 
but that, judged by the standard of desirable attainment, judged 
by the evils that remain untouched by them (not to speak of 
those they have created), they have proved only a palliative, and 
not a remedy for the deficiencies of our organisation. 

If we look at the nature of competition itself, we shall find 
ample grounds for concluding that the main cause of these persis- 
tent evils lies nowhere else than in its action. By a strange but 
not unnatural nemesis the ignorance of competition in which our 
economists have chosen to remain (I have repeatedly pointed out 
that they had most suggestive warnings of its real nature from 
Professor Dugald Stewart, T. R. Malthus, Dr. Chalmers, and 
J. R. M‘Culloch) has led them, in their zeal to exculpate it from 
its real misdeeds, to deny it the good it actually does. 

Competition, being based on self-interest, is an admirable 
stimulator to exertion. It effectually secures that the production 
of a country in which it prevails shall be abundant, and that there 
shall, at least, be no lack of agents for distribution and other 
industrial processes. Even in this it does not reach the highest 
attainable standard, because.it leads to, and in its final stages 
compels, over-exertion, and over-exertion degrades both the 
energy and the intelligence of the workers. 

Still competition is, on the whole, successful in making pro- 
duction abundant in quantity. This is the great excellence our 
economists have found in it, and which they have absurdly over- 
prized; and yet, when put to the test of defending competition 
against charges of deficiencies in other respects, they virtually 
deny it. 

As surely as competition has shown itself to be an adequate 
producer, it has shown itself to be a most inadequate distributor 
of wealth, When we have, under the sway of competition, 
poverty staring us in the face in the midst of abounding and 
redundant wealth, how can this be denied? It is also in strict 
accordance with the egotistical nature of competition that it 
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should produce such a result, and it ought, accordingly, to have 
been anticipated. 

But the economist will by no means admit an explanation so 
derogatory to competition. He will attribute the evil to indivi- 
dual defects, forgetting that reliance on the competency of the 
individual is precisely the principle of competition. His ordinary 
explanation of poverty is that it results either from over-con- 
sumption or under-production. The cure is more work on the 
part of the idle, and more parsimony on the part of the extra- 
vagant. 

I assert, and have asserted, that this diagnosis is absolutely 
false. Competition does not (except in rare and abnormal cases) 
fail to stimulate men to work. When they are out of work, it is 
not usually from want of inclination to work, and it is never 
from want of capital to employ them. It is from want of 
demand for their labour, that is, from over-production, the 
natural result of competition. 

The economist strenuously denies on @ priort grounds that 
there can be such a thing as general over-production. I believe 
I have shown that this demonstration is one of the most striking 
instances of the fertility of the a priori method, that it is based 
not only on false definitions, but on unconscious duplicity in the 
use of terms, a hypothetical demand being opposed to the real 
supply in order to show that the latter cannot be excessive. But 
whether the term “general” can be accurately applied to over- 
production or not, is a question of words only. I hold that on 
this scholastic question the orthodox economists are wrong; but 
it does not in the least affect political economy. The over-pro- 
duction that exists is well-known, and its symptoms have been 
more or less accurately—less rather than more—described by 
economists themselves. They have, moreover, acknowledged its 
existence to be an evil by strenuously arguing that it is not due 
to Free Trade, or (in relation to home industry) to competition. 

According to my view, all production that does not yield ade- 
quate profit and wages is over-production. I use the word ade- 
quate in a constitutive sense. There is no limit to what may be 
called adequate according to the fancy of individuals ; but there 
is a limit to that which would certainly be called inadequate by 
the general sense of mankind. If a mercantile concern is reduced 
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to bankruptcy through depression of markets, its profits would 
certainly not be called adequate; if the workers of such a con- 
cern are over-worked or starved, their wages would not be 
called adequate. Adequate profits and wages, then, in the or- 
ganised industry of a civilised community, mean such profit and 
wages as will enable all engaged in that industry to live as civil- 
ised beings. NowI hold that all production which does not 
yield adequate profit and wages, while, on the one hand, it 
necessarily (according to definition) produces poverty and distress, 
on the other leads to misdistribution of wealth ; to diseased specu- 
lation, spreading confusion of values, and further misdistribution ; 
and to stimulated and unprofitable consumption. It is through 
the second of these processes that over-production acquires an ex- 
tension that entitles it to be called general. 

What our economists fail to perceive is that competition does 
not undertake to supply want, but only demand. When a par- 
ticular production is depressed, the wages of the direct producers 
are reduced, and competition will give them nothing but what 
these wages will provide. Sooner than do that, it will let the 
goods made for their anticipated demand rot in warehouses, thus 
extending the crisis of over-production, and leaving another set 
of workmen unprovided, to extend it further. Thus, even a re- 
dundance of commodities prepared for the use of the working 
classes does not secure a provision for the worker for whose in- 
dustry the demand is inadequate. As I have said in the “ White- 
hall Review :” “If too many loaves are made, the journeyman 
baker must starve ; if too many coats, the journeyman tailor must 
go out at elbows; if too many hats, the journeyman hatter must 
wear a shabby hat.” 

Now the desire of every employer of labour is to get the largest 
possible share of production into his own hands. As I have 
pointed out in “'The Economy of Consumption,” not only is every 
producer in each trade competing against every other producer 
in the same trade for this end, but every trade as a whole is com- 
peting with the same object against every other trade. This is a 
natural cause of fluctuation of demand for particular commodities ; 
and fluctuation in demand induces over-production ; which, where- 
ever it starts, tends, in the manner already indicated, to become 
general. The general tendency, in the meantime, is to push pro- 
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duction in every direction to its utmost limits; and when the 
area of competition is large, the profitable limit in any direction 
may be passed before the competitors are aware. Losses neces- 
sarily ensue ; but as capital must in any case be maintained, the 
ultimate loss always falls on the direct producers or labourers. 
«This is the cycle of competition, always recommencing, never 
ending, wave generating wave for ever ; which none of our econo- 
mists, though a few that I have mentioned, have had some partial 
insight into it, has ever accurately apprehended or described. 

This tendency to over-production it is the constant aim of the 
economist to encourage. Hence he attributes failure of employ- 
ment to want of capital; to external causes hindering the invest- 
ment of capital; and to a thousand causes which, as they are of 
the class of natural incidents which are constantly recurrent, may 
be certainly looked for,and ought to be anticipated and provided 
against in any rational organisation of industry. 

As to the economists’ constant reference to capital as a cause in 
all industrial disorders, it may be said that capital is the most 
passive of all industrial agents, and it is a mere indicator of the 
forces by which it is moved. Want of encouragement to capital 
is simply deficiency of demand (not of want) for commodities ; 
and when labour is unemployed, capital is unemployed also ; 
usually in larger proportion, because it is normally redundant. I 

_have challenged the holders of the theory of capital propounded 
by Smith, Ricardo, and Mill again and again in vain, to point to 
a single.case in a civilised country in which a man, woman or 
child was starved or pinched for want of capital to employ them. 
I have always affirmed that the organised industry of every civil- 
ised community is more than adequate to supply its physical 
wants, and that if these wants are unsupplied, it is not from de- 
ficiency of wealth, but from misdistribution of it; and that this 
misdistribution of it is not accidental, but is the result, and con- 
sequently the proof, of the inefficiency of competition as a distri- 
butive agent. | 

As this may seem to conflict with what I have said in the 
“National Review ” for June, 1889, as to the danger we incur of 
being subjected to severe distress in relation to our food supply, 
I may say that the view I have always held on this question is 
that the competitive organisation never permits a population to 
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grow in excess of the actually developed resources of the com- 
munity. There is always abundance for all, provided it could 
be distributed, not according to earning, but according to need. 
But this does not hinder those sections of the community which 
grow in numbers in excess of the demand for their services from 
suffering severe and even exterminating want. ‘They will 
suffer this want in the midst of abundance; but the organisation 
which produces the abundance will do nothing to relieve their 
want. I have said in “The Economy of Consumption,” Part 1, 
Book 4, Chap. iii.: “In determining the condition of labour, 
custom and the conditions of society are always the immediately 
prevalent forces. If these determine that the labourer shall be 
properly housed and clad, and that his children should be 
educated, the labourer who cannot comply with these conditions 
will be warred against by natural forces and eliminated from 
the industrial system as surely as if what he had failed to pro- 
vide were the barest necessaries of life. But the means of 
maintenance and production are not a fixed limit. No one can 
say how far they can be carried on the descending scale.” 

This last is the essential consideration for political economy. 
Political economy cannot avert the results of individual impru- 
dence. It can prevent the degradation of classes. 

The remedy I propose for this condition of things is based 
simply on the state of the case. I hold that the tendency of 
employers to over-production cannot be altered. Every capitalist 
will continue to strive with others to receive the largest. possible 
share of his own trade. In doing so he will inevitably promote 
the general tendency to over-production, and sacritice the 
permanent interests of the direct workers to his own apparent 
interests. I have. constantly advised the working classes that 
this is not to be looked on as a mere result of individual] rapacity, 
which may be successfully met by direct opposition, but as a 
natural result of the system, which can only be controlled by 
some modifying tendency of equal force. It is true that the 
individual ambition of the employers is the original source of 
the tendency ; but this ambition being general, competition forces 
it, as a necessity of the situation, and consequently as a law of 
his condition, upon the most reluctant. 

I hold that the effects of this tendency of competition cannot 
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be averted by the policy of strikes. In attempting to force up 
wages independently of (it may be even without regard to) the 
condition of the market, the labourers are merely effacing the 
index which tells them the real state of affairs. I recommend 
them always to accept the market value of their labour as the 
true sign of their actual condition. But if the value of labour 
in any trade at any time is below the average, I advise them to 
accept this as a certain sign that that kind of labour is at that 
time and place over-supplied ; and that, if they would restore its 
market value, they must remove the over-supply. 

I hold that the fluctuations of demand, springing from causes 
already noticed, cannot be met by moving labourers from place 
to place, or from trade to trade; and that the only way in which 
they can be met fully, effectually, and systematically, is by 
varying the hours of labour, so as to adjust the current supply in 
each trade and locality to the current demand, 

I therefore: recommend that where the supply of labour is 
shown to be in excess of demand, the labourers should reduce 
their hours of work on their own responsibility, without consult- 
ing their employers. | 

Their time is their own, and they have a right to put as much 
or as little of it in the market as they please, always provided 
that they accept the market price for what they dispose of. 

Many frivolous objections have been made to this policy ; but 
I have not yet seen an objection that cannot be answered directly 
—hardly one that was not answered in anticipation on its first 
publication. 

It has been urged again and again, for example, that it was 
impossible for labourers to work short time upon low wages. I 
pointed out in “ The Economy of Consumption” that, unless the 
effect of the policy should be to reduce the aggregate earnings of 
the labourers, this was merely a question of finance. 

I hold that in such a matter it would be impossible to trust to 
individual foresight, that provision for such contingencies must 
be a matter of organisation, and that lack of individual foresight 
could be met by very simple means, while better habits would be 
gradually established by the inconvenience it entailed. 

Labourers already acknowledge the advantage of short time 
in raising wages ; but they have no consistent system of applying 
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it, and they do so ina manner directly contrary to economical 
law, trying to force up wages by restricting production when 
there is no deficiency of demand, and shrinking from the adop- 
tion of necessary restriction when the deficiency is apparent. I 
have shown that both these courses are disastrous. 

The operative point of the policy I recommend is that, whereas 
at present labourers are too easily induced when wages are de- 
pressed to extend their hours in order to increase their aggregate 
earnings, whereby they put themselves at the mercy of em- 
ployers, and compromise their future earnings, the plan proposed 
by making a time of low wages atime of severe restriction, wait- 
ing for the evidence of improved demand in rising wages before 
extending the duration of their labour, enables them to get a 
share, as well as the employers, of the advantage of every ad- 
vance in demand. 

I have shown that the system could not touch the necessary 
profits of employers, to whose competition it leaves wages en- 
tirely. Its operation would be against the speculative production 
designed not to meet, but to stimulate and force demand, and the 
wasteful consumption due to the stimulation of over-production. 
Against these it would, be exterminative, a war d@ outrance, so 
long as the policy was thoroughly and legitimately worked. 


RoBERT Scott MOFFAT. 





POETS AT TABLE. 


On the whole your poet has the reputation of a lover of good 
cheer, and therefore, it goes without saying, of good wine. 
Laudibus arguitur vin vinosus Homerus, says Horace, whom 
the cap would fit still better. “In drinking I take great pleasure,” 
is Froissart’s frank avowal, with an added expression of his 
liking for “meat fresh and new,” as well as for the grace and 
circumstance of a well-ordered feast: for violets in their season, 
and roses white and red, and rooms alight with plenty of 
wax candles. A similar note is struck in the memorable con- 
versation between Pelham and Lord Guloseton. “It is a pity, 
my lord,” says the former, “that we do not serve perfumes at 
dessert;” and taking up the idea, “ Dinner,” assents the host, 
“ought to be a reunion of all the senses, gladness to the ear, 
nerve, heart, and sense.” In practice Bulwer Lytton gave him- 
self little time for the pleasures of the table; even into his 
morning cup of tea he would impatiently dash cold water, to toss 
it off and have done. Probably the severe Milton, who would 
have scorned the epicurean lore of Pelham, knew quite as much 
about the substance and reality of a good dinner. He may 
celebrate “spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet;” he may laud 
the “holy dictate of spare Temperance:” he was as true to him- 
self when inviting Cyriack Skinner “deep thoughts ... to 
drench in mirth that after no repenting draws” and blaming the 
fretful moralism— 


“ That with superfluous burden loads the day 
And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains,” 


He liked savoury meat such as the third Mrs. Milton made, and 
“thou knowest,” he once exclaimed in grateful acknowledgment 
of her culinary merit, “that I have left thee all I possess.” Had 
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he cared, he could have given us an exquisite dinner in verse, 
minuter and more enticing than that vague picture of a classic 
banquet in the “ Paradise Regained” which Elia has so finely 
criticised. For the hint of a serious meal that a bard might 
enjoy turn we rather to the Universal Poetic Provider, Master 
Robert Shallow’s department. As a rough draft of a menu, 
“some pigeons, a couple of short-legged hens, a joint of mutton, 
and any pretty little tiny kickshaws” promise well enough. And 
one could have made shift to dine with Master Page on just “a 
hot venison-pasty,” with at most “ pippins and cheese” to follow. 

Byron sketches a comfortable breakfast to meet English as 
well as Continental tastes; ‘twas prepared by Zoe for Juan and 
Haidée :— 


“T can’t say that she gave them any tea; 
But there were eggs, fruit, coffee, bread, fish, honey, 
With Scio wine—and all for love, not money.” 





Think of that, al fresco, on a sunny Aigean morning. The eggs, 
it appears, were fried, a method not perhaps recognised by Pope, 
according to whom “the vulgar boil, the learned roast, an egg.” 
Though the little man of Twickenham gave excellent little 
dinners, he affected, gud poet, to despise the luxury of the 
kitchen; and for the benefit of Mr. Bethel he versifies the many 
maxims of cant which may be summed up in our old friend of the 
exercise-book Fames optimum condimentum. Incidentally Pope 
adopts the Horatian explanation of the reason why “our fathers 
praised rank venison” (rancidum aprum Flaccus hath it) :— 
“You suppose 
*¢ Perhaps, young men, our fathers had no nose. 
Not so ; a buck was then a week’s repast, 
And ’twas their point, I ween, to make it last, 


More pleased to keep it till their friends could come 
Than eat the sweetest by themselves at home.” 


He gues on to regret that he had not “in those good times his 
birth Ere coxcomb-pies or coxcombs were on earth.” In the 
judgment of Pope to invent a new “sensation” in edibles was a 
sure road to social and political success :— 
“ Let me extol a cat on oysters fed ; 
I'll have a party at the Bedford Head, 


Or e’en to crack live crawfish recommend ; 
I'd never doubt at court to make a friend,” 
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% 
The good plain cook—“that fiend in human shape,” as Sir 


George Dasent so cruelly misnames her—she lacks not her bard ; 
for has not Thackeray poetized “a plain leg of mutton, my 
Lucy”? Southey raised the trophy of a Pindarie ode to goose- 
berry-pie, and to the fair artist who had plucked the fruit, at her 
peril,’from the spinous branches :— 


“ And didst thou scratch thy tender arms, 
O Jane, that I should dine?” 


Who was this young person? Not the Mrs. S. of 1799, who bore 
the name of Edith. 

Tennyson sings not so much the grosser elements of the feast 
as its genial accompaniment, e.g., the “after-dinner talk Across 
the walnuts and the wine.” ‘To Frederick Maurice he promises 
“no scandal while you dine, But honest talk and wholesome 
wine.” So Scott’s Christmas ideal was to “mix sobriety with 
wine, And honest mirth with thoughts divine.” Not that Sir 
Walter slights the material furniture of the table; hardly a 
novel or a lay of any length but has its “ rich, substantial repast,” 
often set forth in ample detail. It is stimulating to a winter 
appetite to read how Captain Waverley, on his first morning at 
Tully Veolan, “found Miss Bradwardine presiding over the tea 
and coffee, the table loaded with warm bread, both of flour, oat- 
meal, and barleymeal, in the shape of loaves, cakes, biscuits, and 
other varieties, together with eggs, reindeer ham, mutton and 
beef ditto, smoked salmon, marmalade, and all the other delicacies — 
which induced even Johnson himself to extol the luxury of a 
Scotch breakfast above all other countries.” Let no one think 
that Scott had forgotten the porridge; the national dish was 
ready for the Baron’s particular consumption, “ flanked by a silver 
jug, which held an equal mixture of cream and butter-milk.” 
Mr. Oldbuck equally “despised the modern slops of tea and 
coffee,’ preferring to break his fast on cold roast beef and “a 
glass of a sort of a beverage called mum, a species of fat ale, 
brewed from wheat and bitter herbs.” Last time he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone confessed to the 
House of Commons that he had been puzzled to know the 
meaning of the word mum, which regularly appeared in the 
Revenue Acts, proving that he had never read or had forgotten 
his “ Antiquary.” Monkbarns has been held to be more or less 
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representative of his creator’s tastes, but it is clear that Scott had 
no particular liking for the “ fat ale.” 

Cowper’s brief eulogy of tea has held its ground for a century 
as part of the current coin of conversation; but the combined 
strength of Blue-ribbonism has so far failed to produce a worthy 
song in praise of water. Dr. Charles Mackay has eulogized the 
pure fluid, but for reasons that would not wholly commend them- 
selves to Canon Wilberforce :— 

“ Water is the mother of the wine, 
The nurse and fountain of fecundity, 

| The adorner and refresher of the world.”’ 

Lord Neaves rang comic changes on the same idea in some 
capital stanzas, beginning, “I’m very fond of water,” and con- 
cluding, “ But then I think no sin To cheer the day’s declension 
By pouring in some gin.” Still more reprehensible are Byron’s 
rhymes on soda-water. “Man,” he prefaceth, “ being reasonable, 
must get drunk ; ” the poet even bids him— 


“ Get very drunk ; and when 
You wake with headache, you shall know what then, 


“ Ring for your valet ; bid him quickly bring 
Some hock and soda-water : then you'll know 
A pleasure worthy Xerxes, the great king, 
For not the best sherbet sublimed with snow, 
Nor the first sparkle of the desert spring, 
Nor burgundy in all its summer glow, 
After long travel, ennwi, love, or slaughter, 
Vie with that draught of hock and soda-water.” 

Waller paid water the compliment of making it his habitual 
beverage ; no easy matter that for a man of Waller’s position in 
the Restoration period. According to Johnson, “ Mr. Saville said 
that no man in England should keep him company without 
drinking but Ned Waller.” Naturally the temperate poet wel- 
comed the introduction of “tee,” to which he paid that pretty 
tribute which includes Catherine of Braganza in its homage :— 


“The best of queens and best of herbes we owe 
» To that bold nation which the way did show 
To the fair region where the sun does rise, 
Whose rich productions we so justly prize.” .. . 
On one point it is good to think the most serious poets are 


agreed, and that is on the supreme importance of dinner. 
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The two greatest have even shown that they appreciated the. 
vital question of punctuality. “Let me not stay a jot for 
dinner,” cries Lear; “go get it ready.” And Milton reminds us 
that if Adam could continue talking with Raphael after lunch 
had been set on the table, it was because there were no hot 
dishes to cool. Further, the poet is certain that spiritual beings 
can enjoy the pleasures of the table :— 
“ Down they sat, 

And to their viands fell, nor seemingly 

The angel, nor in mist, the common gloss 

Of theologians, but with keen despatch 


Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
To transubstantiate.” ... 


Raphael subsequently describes the “sweet repast” of the 
celestials at the evening hour, dwelling chiefly on the show of 
plate, as the flippant might term it. A reminiscence of the 
passage may have prompted Keats to ask the souls of poets 
whether they really had as good a time of it in Elysium as at 
the Mermaid Tavern :— 
** Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host’s Canary wine, 
Or are fruits of paradise 


Sweeter than those dainty pies 
Of venison ?” 


As the bishop said when told he was going to a better place 
“ Ah, John, there’s no place like old England.” 


DouGLAS MURRAY. 



















































THE SPIRITUALIST. 


THE Café Jean was situated at the corner of a quiet street in 
Paris, remarkably quiet at all times, considering the near 
proximity of a noisy and much frequented Boulevard, but 
particularly so after eleven o'clock at night. 

Late, one evening, most of the habitués of this bright and 
comfortable café had taken their departure, raising their hats, as 
the manner is in France, to Madame Jean, the smartly dressed 
and dignified proprietress, who, still sitting at her post behind 
the marble comptovr, smiled and bowed in return as they went 
out. The blinds were already down and the doors closed in 
preparation for the night. Madame sat a little longer, listening 
to the gossip of the neighbourhood, gathered during the day by 
the head waiter, to retail for her special amusement when the 
day’s work was over, and one could indulge in a little relaxation. 
Then looking round, and seeing that nearly all the well-known 
customers, who, every evening, played dominoes or cards and 
sipped coffee, or drank eaw sucreé or stronger mixtures, under her 
vigilant but friendly eye, had left, she retired for the night, 
leaving the remainder to the care of her faithful Alphonse. 
There were only about a dozen people now, and everything 
was sleepily quiet in the café, when, suddenly, the stillness was 
rudely broken by a loud voice, exclaiming angrily : 

“It isa lie! I don't believe a word of it, and I defy you to 
prove it!” 

All looked up, startled, from game or newspaper, as these 
words burst from one of the occupants of a small table at the 
farthest end of the room. The speaker seemed very much ex- 
cited ; his companion, on the contrary, remained cool and self- 
possessed under the provocation, but his white face and 
peculiarly glittering eyes belied that outward appearance, and 
arrested attention when noticed. 

The two had been engaged for some time in close and earnest 
conversation, without raising their voices, interrupted only now 
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and then by subdued exclamations and incredulous remarks from 
the excited man, which, evidently, did not succeed ineither shaking 
or moving the pale man, who continued talking to him and 
answering his objections quietly, until his opponent, losing 
all self-control, sprang to his feet, and violently disturbed the 
inmates of the café by the angry words quoted above. 

Seeing that he had attracted general attention, he looked 
round and said: : 

“Gentlemen, I appeal to you all! Jam sorry if I have dis- 
turbed you with somewhat violent language, but you shall 
judge whether I am justified in refusing to believe the story I 
have just heard. We happened to sit at the same table 
and naturally entered into conversation. Our talk drifted 
from one subject to another, until I made some joking re- 
mark about the so-called scientific research into the mysteries 
of the spiritual world. I grant it is a fascinating subject even 
for an unbeliever like myself, and a good one for conversation 
and playful badinage, but to be told seriously and as an un- 
deniable fact, that the spirits of the departed can and do revisit 
this earth, when they have promised to do so, passes the bounds 
of credulity. My neighbour tells this most extraordinary story, 
that two years ago to-night, he lost his dearest friend, a life-long 
friend, who, on his death-bed, seeing his despair, solemnly pro- 
mised that he would appear to him on the anniversary of his 
death, which took place about midnight, if his friend invoked his 
spirit ; he affirms that he has already seen him once since he died. 
Now, I ask you, as men of sense, living in the nineteenth 
century, is it possible to believe such a statement ?” 

The pale man had flushed angrily during this speech, but. it. 
was only a transient betrayal of feeling, for his face resumed its 
former pallor, although his eyes retained their strange light ; and! 
it was with a marked expression more of annoyance than anger,. 
that he replied calmly : 

“It is nothing to me whether you believe or not; I have: 
simply stated a fact, and it is the truth. You pressed me with 
questions concerning that great trouble of my life, until I told you 
all: my despair when I lost my friend after years of mutual de- 
votion and attachment, and his promise to return. I told you 
truthfully that he had already kept this promise once, but you did. 
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not believe me—I do not wonder. The spiritual world is a 
closed book to the majority ; a glimpse is obtained now and then 
by some, but chiefly by conjecture and speculation only, whereas 
actual experimental knowledge is rare and not often com- 
municated. I told you what my privileged experience had been, 
and I can prove it, incredible as it may appear to you.” 

While he was speaking, a number of new arrivals had 
invaded the cafe, calling in on their way from a neighbouring 
theatre for a drink or a cigar. Their curiosity being aroused by 
the words they had partially heard, they drew near to listen, and 
being informed of what had happened, joined the others in dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of this debatable topic, some laugh- 
ingly, some seriously, according to the view they took of the 
subject. No one seemed to take it very seriously, however, 
except a few, who shook their heads doubtfully, while others 
laughed at them and joked about spirits. Above the Babel-like 


noise, exclamations and snatches of conversation could be 


heard, such as: “Impossible!” “Who knows! do you?” 
“ What will you bet?” “TIamnofool!” “I beta hundred franes 
he can’t prove it!” “Strange things happen!” etc. 


The gambling element asserting itself, bets ran high, and it was 
finally agreed to deposit the stakes in the hands of the incredu- 
lous man; and then they called upon the spiritualist with the 
weird look in his eyes, to make good his words. 

He seemed strangely reluctant, and sighed and hesitated, but at 
last he made up his mind, and said: 

“Tf I comply with your request, you must all submit to my 
conditions. You must give me your promise that no one will 
attempt to intrude upon me or disturb me in any way, and that 
I shall only have one witness with me.” 

This was considered quite reasonable, and all consented readily. 

“T need not add that, of course, you will hold yourselves bound 
in honour to keep the conditions faithfully. You, sir,” he con- 
tinued, fixing his basilisk eye on his opponent, who winced per- 
ceptibly, “shall be that witness! You must accompany me into 
the next room ; the doors shall be left open; and you will have 
to describe aloud whatever you may see. If the experience 
turns out to be a painful one, you have only yourself to thank 


for it.” 
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With these words he rose and walked towards the corridor 
leading to the inner pa:t of the house, beckoning to the other 
man, who, by this time considerably subdued, hesitated for a 
minute ; but, putting on the best face he could, he took up a 
lighted lamp from a table, and followed him into the first room 
to the right, leaving the doors wide open. 

As they disappeared, a strange hush fell over the noisy and 
excited company. Silence reigned for some time, until the 
twelve strokes of midnight were heard sounding distantly from 
a church clock. Then a voice arose in the next room, saying 
slowly and solemnly : 

“Maurice Durand! thou who did’st promise that on the 
anniversary of our cruel parting thou would’st give me the con- 
solation of seeing thee again if I called upon thee to appear, 
remember thy promise! Dear friend, I entreat thee, come 
Maurice! Appear! .. .” 

Then came a pause, amid breathless silence ; but soon the voice 
was heard again, saying: 

“Maurice, remember thy vow! I beseech thee, appear 

Another silence. Then the other voice was heard, saying in 
trembling accents : 

“There is a faint light in the darkest part of the room... . 
It takes @ shape! ... It approaches!... it is... Ah!... 
Away !!!” 

An unearthly shriek rent the air, followed by a crash and a 
heavy fall, and then all was silent once more. 

The startled listeners looked at each other with dismay. Some 
had turned pale, while others tried to look at ease, but all felt 
uncertain, irresolute what to do. Some time elapsed before it 
was suggested that they ought to disregard their promise, and go 
in and see what had happened, so as to render assistance if it were 
needed. A move was made towards the room, but it was in 
total darkness. A light was procured, and this was what they 
found : 

The room was empty, the lamp was upset, the table over- 
turned, and the window wide open. . . . The two men had gone, 
—and the stakes with them! 
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E. O. Scott. 
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ORATORY PAST AND PRESENT. 


THE Englishman is rapidly removing from himself the reproach 
than he cannot speak (the Irish and the Scotch have always 
been more articulate); perhaps some silent observers think that 
he now speaks a great deal too much. 

As in everything else, so in speaking skill follows practice, and 
in these times there is no lack of opportunity for practice. The 
recurrence of parliamentary elections provides a frequent practis- 
ing ground; debating societies are everywhere numerous, and 
most people occasionally find themselves involved in some sort of 
quasi-public function, where, if one is not eating, one is very liable 
to be talking; for the fervent enthusiast there are besides the 
appreciative audiences of Hyde Park and Clerkenwell Green, 
modern substitutes for the philosophic groves of the Greek 
Academy. 

Few of us will be ready to accept as true Talleyrand’s cynical 
epigram that the power of speech has been given to us as the 
means of disguising our thoughts—for any purpose outside diplo- 
macy. for all honest purpose between man and man the best 
style of speaking is that which possesses at the same time the 
most clearness and the most force; the question of graceful attri- 
butes is subordinate. 

We are accustomed to regard the old classical languages with 
the highest respect, as having furnished us with the noblest ex- 
amples of true oratory. Latin and Greek are without doubt tho 
best models of a language at once logical, flexible, and impressive ; 
their excellences have been thought pre-eminent enough to 
justify us in continuing to give them so important a place in 
every system of liberal education. To Latin particularly, not only 
the Romance, but our own and other composite languages owe a. 
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large portion of their strength and beauty. The classics have no 
need to be ashamed of their shapely descendants. 

In gauging the respective value of languages as vehicles of 
thought, one cannot justly introduce any comparison between the 
ancient and the modern; the circumstances that have created and 
nurtured them are so different. Nor is it easy to arrange the 
modern languages, as compared between themselves, in any exact 
order of merit; all have weaknesses and all have excellences, 
dependent intimately upon the conditions affecting the life and 
character of those respectively employing them. The history of 
the growth of a nation is nowhere more accurately recorded than 
in its own language. We will grant that Spanish and Italian are 
soft and musical, that German is robust and emotional, French 
rich and subtle, perhaps more artificial than artistic; and yet we 
may assert with confidence that English combines in itself more 
varied powers of expression than exist in any other modern 
language. So long as we keep the well of English undefiled by 
fantastic phonetic corruptions, so long shall we possess a language 
that will never fail readily and sympathetically to express all the 
complex emotions of the human mind. 

No doubt the most rudimentary language may be eloquent 
when employed under striking dramatic conditions, even as a 
veiled figure has given us the most pathetic ideal of Grief, and 
many an epic has been perfected ina few monosyllables. But, alas 
for the dignity of speech! if ever etymology must yield to mere 
sound, and if the tyranny of a base, mechanical system of uni- 
versal prefixes and suffixes shall have coerced under one hard 
law the glorious anarchy of our native tongue, then will another 
Tower of Babel rise and fall. 

Many qualities go to make up the perfect orator, upon which 
later on we shall have a high authority to cite. First a dignity of 
presence introduces aspeaker at the outset most favourably to his 
audience, and adds influence to what he has to say; but when 
once the mind of a speaker, whatever his outward form may be, 
has displayed itself as true and noble, and has sympathetically 
attracted to itself the thoughts of the hearers, then even a mean 
bodily presence has already overcome its disadvantages. 

In nothing more than in speaking does the maxim, Ars est 
celare artem, hold good. Any evidence of rehearsal in the shaping 
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of his words almost convicts a man of being disingenuous. The 
slightest suspicion of the careful preparation of an impromptu, or 
the faintest smell of damp fireworks, cannot but bring a speaker 
perilously near failure; his own self-consciousness for the most 
part condemns him. 

It would be tedious to follow Cicero through his elaborate 
treatise on the “Orator,” in which he assumes the part of the 
eesthetic critic, and reduces the whole art of speaking to most 
exactrules. One may, however, quote his definition of the eloquent 
man: “It is he who can speak simply on plain matters, treat 
grave subjects with dignity, and the commonplace with a proper 
sense of proportion.” He further demands in the orator three 
necessary factors: (1) Ingeniwm, natural talent; (2) Studiwm, 
knowledge of your subject; (3) Usus, practice. The necessity for 
the existence in some degree of the two first qualifications is 
obvious; but talent and knowledge are both crude and useless 
without practice. Cicero goes on to throw out many suggestions, 
which, as coming from an “old parliamentary hand,” would be 
readily adopted by the clever young men of that time, and are 
now also of considerable use. His ideal seems to be expressed 
by the epithet amplus, to which ideal, taking the most obvious 
translation of the word, as every schoolboy knows to his cost, 
Tully himself all too completely attained; nor is the class of the 
“amplus orator” without conspicuously brilliant examples amongst 
ourselves. 

In these days we have no time to saunter along the seashore 
with pebbles in our mouths, after the manner of Demosthenes, 
the prince of Greek orators ; nor can we conscientiously work upon 
the minute system of technical rules as laid down by our friend 
Cicero. Perhaps, by the way, in these he gives an unnecessary 
importance to the use of loci communes, simple artifices to 
which speakers have ever been only too ready to have 
recourse. 

As for teaching one to speak, we know that there are several 
eminent professors of elocution at the present time; but for 
developing in a pupil the power of speech, as an engine of 
persuasion, their art is useless, Practice is the great master, and 
by practice alone can the man whose mind is eloquent learn to 
express himself eloquently, and to compel his audience to listen. 


~ 
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We must say for practice what Demosthenes said for gesture—it 
is thrice essential. 

One may perhaps learn dialectics in a school, but we cannot 
learn oratory there. A better way of learning to speak is to 
listen often to a good orator, so as unconsciously to acquire some- 
thing of his method, always, of course, avoiding a slavish imitation, 
and remembering that not by stealing a few mannerisms can one 
claim to have completely mastered his style. Again, the stage 
has been supposed to lend some aid towards learning to speak, 
but its teaching must be limited merely to elocution ; the neces- 
sary absence of spontaneity renders it of little use for the more 
liberal art. Further, a too assiduous attendance at the Lyceum 
may only result in making the disciple Irvingesque. 

There are some professions in which the power, or at any rate 
the practice, of rhetorical speaking is almost a crime. Your 
verbose soldier offends as gravely against the traditions of his 
calling as does your sea-lawyer. J'acta non verba should be, and 
is, the well-observed motto of our men of action. 

Our “oratory ”—if the term “oratory” be at all applicable to 
the modern manner of speech—may be divided into four styles, 
as exhibited by (1) the preacher; (2) the politician; (3) the 
advocate; (4) the lecturer; and these styles again are capable of 
many subdivisions. | 

(1) The character of pulpit oratory is perhaps more permanent 
than that of any other kind. It is necessarily, from the gravity 
of its matter, subject to certain restrictions, from which it 
cannot without impropriety be released. This style of oratory 
amongst the few best preachers has fairly well sustained its 
dignity; but one must admit that in general the matter of 
sermons is considerably better than the manner. Here it may be 
objected that the omnipotent theory of practice breaks down. 
Most clergymen have at least fifty-two opportunities of practice 
in every year. One must seek further, both through the aisles 
and in the pulpit, for the causes that make the average sermon 
dull—lamentably dull and unprofitable. 

It is to be regretted that the chief efforts towards the improve- 
ment or modification of this style have been made either by 
certain ecclesiastical comedians, who allow themselves to indulge 
in an unseemly buffoonery, or by the ignorant apostles of each 
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new-born sect, whose ill-regulated enthusiasm is to most people a 
cause of stumbling and an offence. 

(2) The political orator is perhaps the most interesting study. 
In spite of the names of Burke, Sheridan, Pitt, and of the other 
great monuments of the oratory of the past, it may be safely 
asserted that at least the general power of coherent speech in 
the House of Commons is much higher now than formerly. The 
style has altered ; the pompous magniloquence of the period is no 
more, and with it we miss much of the old-world dignity; but it 
is rare that any debate of the first importance does not produce 
at least one speech of high class, and several of more than 
respectable merit. 

The parliamentary style is not necessarily copious or florid. 
We were occasionally reminded, though all too rarely, by Mr. 
John Bright, what a nervous force there is in the straightforward 
use of elementary Anglo-Saxon, nor has any one yet said that 
there was in his speeches any lack of artistic effect. 

Mr. Gladstone is a speaker of quite a different style; to a 
dignified bearing he adds an unrivalled readiness of intellect and 
of expression. Undoubtedly he is by far the ablest rhetorician of 
our times, a master both of thoughts and words ; his chief fault 
lies in the use of a sort of finesse, a want of simplicity, arising 
from the fact that his own mind is so subtle, that he cannot help 
but see innumerable and fine distinctions in matters that present 
quite a plain surface to ordinary observation. If the comparison 
will not be deemed fantastic, and it is made with all respect to 
either side, one may say that Mr. Gladstone’s style of speaking 
in a sense resembles the French—that is, it displays a certain 
fecundity of expression that treats not only the main point, but 
the incidental points also, with a fulness that in our humble 
judgment obscures the sense of proportion. 

Lord Hartington, Mr, Morley, and Mr. Chamberlain are utili- 
tarian orators, who deal with the matters before them in a practical, 
straightforward way, that leaves no one in doubt as to the opinions 
held by the speakers themselves, and intended to be urged upon 
those that hear; theirs is a style most useful in debate and 
instructive to the country, not perhaps less serviceable than more 
brilliant efforts, 

To prove the necessity and advantage of practice for the 
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parliamentarian, one need only turn to the example of Lord 
tandolph Churchill. We are not informed as to his performances 
at the Oxford Union, nor in what other fields his earlier training 
was conducted; but, at any rate, since the commencement of his 
active parliamentary career he has used well his chances of 
practice, until it can be said that now he is a speaker and debater 
of the highest order; perhaps rather more rhetorical than 
oratorical, if one may draw the distinction. 3 

The most obvious criticism that can be brought against modern 
parliamentary oratory is one that may be passed also in a general 
form upon all our habits of thought and speech. We are too flip- 
pant; every one strives both to think and to speak in epigram, 
and in the result flippancy too often fails to attain to epigram. 
This defect, in itself springing from a morbid activity of humorous 
fancy, doubtless adds to the pleasure of the ears, and makes a 
specch appear clever; hut in effect it both curtails a speaker's 
power of expression and subtracts from his persuasiveness. 

It is often said that no vote in the House was ever influenced 
by any speech, however eloquent, and this is in a sense true; but 
your really good speaker exerts a great general influence outside, 
which most surely, though indirectly, affects the division lists. 
In modern times, even more than in the days of Cleon, the world 
is ruled by words more than by the sword. 

In comparing “Hansard” with Cicero and Demosthenes, we 
must remember that our parliamentary speeches are reported as 
delivered, and that they have been delivered amid all the in- 
genious and irritating interruptions of honourable gentlemen 
opposite ; while the ancients carefully edited and polished their 
orations in the literary repose of a country villa, and, further, 
many of their masterpieces were never delivered at all, and have 
been preserved chiefly, as it seems, for the delectation of the 
British youth. Modern oratory is practical, the ancient is 
academic, 

For power of talking, in the physical sense of a never wearying 
and continuous exercise of the vocal muscles, the heroic efforts of 
your latter-day obstructionist surpass anything ever attempted 
in ancient or modern times; no clepsydra nor any other kind of 
cloture could measure them. 

(3) The advocate is rarely, in the best sense, a good orator; 
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his failure in the House of Commons is proverbial. Advocacy 
is too utilitarian and subtle to be picturesque, and it demands too 
close an attention to the purpose of making small points to allow 
of a symmetrical and graceful whole being produced. The habit 
of speaking to a brief for the most part disqualifies an advocate 
from shining as an orator; he has so often simulated passion in 
the exercise of his profession as to have lost in some degree the 
power of really feeling it. Being under a daily discipline of self- 
control, he is almost incapable of abandoning himself to a generous 
impulse, that pours forth its feelings without restraint; he is 
unconsciously suppressed by his immediate environment, and so 
loses the effect that legitimately follows upon a genuine exhibition 
of passionate enthusiasm. We must, however, allow that the 
Solicitor-General, Sir Henry James, Sir Charles Russell, and 
Mr. Finlay are four of the most effective debaters in the House; 
but their power convinces us rather through the reason than the 
imagination. 

Although judicial utterances are from their very nature 
outside the limits of our subject, yet it may be allowed here 
to give in passing a tribute of admiration to the trained and 
logical skill of expression displayed every day in our courts, 
particularly on appeals. There, from a mass of disputed facts 
and inferences, a practised judicial brain will estimate and set 
out in orderly sequence the history of a complicated case in such 
a way as to make obvious a sound conclusion. This work may 
not be oratory, but it furnishes a guide to truth, its most power- 
ful auxiliary. 

(4) Lecturing as a real high art flourishes only in America; in 
fact, there, in its native home, the manner of the lecturer asserts 
itself quite as much in the conventicle and in the legislature as 
upon the platform. The fresh cunditions of life in the New World 
have so enriched the imagination as to establish a happy, confident 
attitude of mind that is of the highest advantage to the lecturer. 
We too have lecturers, men of knowledge and of considerable 
capacity, to impart knowledge; but their methods are too severely 
academic, so that the listener is apt to listen only because he has 
paid a certain number of guineas for the course, or he has to pass 
an examination, or less frequently because be simply wants to 
learn something. We have very little experience of the reckless, 
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humorous lecturer, whose facts are as airy as his manner, but 
whose power of keeping his audience free from being bored 
supplies the first element of success. 

One cannot here discuss the patient rhetoric of the schoolroom, 
and the methods most likely to invest the solid text-book with 
an attractive air of romance ; nor can one do more than hurriedly 
refer to the art of after-dinner speaking—a branch of oratory of 
such growing importance that it almost demands a separate 
classification. A certain most eminent and diplomatic speaker 
alleges that he thinks too late—only when walking home after 
the feast—of all the good things he might have said; in point 
of fact, his own speeches are always full of good things. And there 
are several other men whose genial wit and sparkling sympathy, 
as auxiliaries to the champagne, are well known to bring many 
guineas to the subscription list at charity banquets. 

The Mansion House is the great theatre for the display of this 
and of all styles of oratory; it is a school where preachers, 
politicians, advocates, and lecturers can and do exhibit a pleasing 


confusion of all styles of speaking. 
W. R. B. Briscoe. 











THE DIVINING ROD. 


WHEN Sir Walter Scott, in his inimitable novel of “The Anti- 
quary,” treated with derision the reputed claims of Dousterswivel 
“to discover de spring of water, and de little fountain hidden in 
the’ ground,” by no other means than the use of a divining rod, 
he had, no doubt, little idea that before many years had elapsed, 
this power would not only have attracted considerable attention, 
but have been practised with the most successful issues by 
practical and scientific men, who would be the very last to bear 
evidence to its marvellous effects, except on the most incontro- 
vertible evidence. 

“This is a mere trick,” said the Antiquary, when the German 
magician had traversed the ruined priory, until the rod he was 
carrying indicated the locality of the hidden spring ; “ the rascal 
has made himself sure of the existence of this old well by some 
means or other, before he played off this mystical piece of 
jugglery.” But in whatever light the spectators of this experi- 
ment may have viewed the matter, and with whatever question- 
able attributes the scientific Thomas of to-day may credit its 
possessors (and everyone knows how loth the scientist is to accept 
any fact that at all deviates from this recognised code), the long 
catalogue of experiments, which is accessible to all, proves un- 
doubtedly that the divining rod is not “the mystical piece of 
jugglery ” that was once supposed 

The divining rod is by no means a modern institution. It is 
several times alluded to in the Bible, especially in Ezekiel and 
Hosea, and probably had some connection, if it was not alto- 
gether identical, with the rod of Aaron, Jacob, and Moses. It 
was also recognised by the Greeks and Romans as the “ Virgula 


Divina” and the “ Vaculus divinatorius.” The Caduceus of 


Mercury, and the wand of Circe, and of the Egyptian sorcerers, 
all show that the rod or wand was regarded as the symbol of 
authority or divination. 

Coming down a little later, we find that the hapless possessor 
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of the power of divination was regarded by his less favoured 
compeers as being in league with the powers of darkness, and 
often had to suffer the uncompromising penalty which befell the 
luckless dabbler in what were then known as the Black Arts. 
To-day, he has only to enrol himself amongst the members of 
the Psychical Society to make his name illustrious, or if he is 
anxious to turn his abilities to a pecuniary end, he will find 
many who will be only too happy to take advantage of his 
mysterious powers. | 

The divining rod is generally a twig of hazel, although the 
character of the wood, it is hardly necessary to observe, has no 
effect whatever on the result. This twig is cut a few inches 
below the point where a forking of two branches begins. It is 
then stripped of its leaves, leaving each prong of the fork about 
a foot in length, and the stump about three inches long. The 
rod is held by the branches, one in each hand, the stump pro- 
jecting forwards. The arms of the experimenter hang by his 
sides, the elbow being bent at a right angle, and the hands held at 
about eight inches apart, with the knuckles down and the thumbs 
outwards, the end of the branches being visible between the roots 
of the thumbs and fingers. ‘The experimenter then traverses the 
ground before him, until he crosses the spring or hidden water- 
course, when, if he possesses the power, the rod will commence 
slowly ascending until it attains a vertical position, and will 
often complete the revolution and become again horizontal, con- 
tinuing this circular movement while the surface of the stream 
is being traversed. This is the whole of the modus operands, 
although the results of the divining rod—or dousing,. as it is 
iihenchimes called—vary considerably, in some instances the 
action being entirely reversed. 

Those who have this faculty claim not only the occult power 
of detecting the proximity of underground currents of water, but 
also the presence of metals, coal, oil, &c., and as an old writer 
remarks con amore—‘murderers, thieves, and other lesser 
criminals, and many hidden things about which one is often 
much troubled, but few people know the way to find them!” 
Were the powers of the divining rod of so comprehensive a nature 
as this, it would indeed prove a boon of priceless value! But 
leaving the latter category, at all events to the more credulous of 
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its devotees, it is, nevertheless, a fact that the rod is often used 
with the greatest success in Cornwall, and also on the Continent 
for mining purposes. 

Coins have been hidden under plates and their locality dis- 
covered, and hidden sums of money have in some instances been 
revealed through the medium of the rod; but there have been so 
many failures in this branch of the subject, and so much dispute 
as to the authenticity of the experiments, that while not wishing 
to impeach the veracity of the experimenters, it will perhaps be 
advisable to confine our attention to the more general use of the 
rod to discover underground supplies of water, the success of 
which has been amply verified by the most trustworthy and un- 
impeachable men of science. 

In addition to the orthodox V shaped hazel twig, various 
substitutes have been used as a medium with precisely the same 
results. Indeed, it must be borne in mind that there is not the 
slightest virtue or efficacy in the rod itself, which is only used as 
a connecting medium. 

A piece of steel watch-spring bent into a bow, a whalebone 
instrument loaded with mercury, or, indeed, a rod formed of any 
kind of wire or supple material is equally efficacious, although 
the use of the hazel twig is most general. 

Melancthon and Agricola, the great German mineralogists, 
appear to have been the first writers who gave the subject serious 
consideration, and from that time until the end of the seventeenth 
century, many works appeared on the study. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the Inquisition condemned the prac- 
tice, and although its claims were investigated at intervals during 
these years, nothing conclusive was elucidated, and with the ex- 
ception of the valuable experiments of Dr. Mayo in the early 
part of the present century, the matter was allowed to drop until 
the last few years, when the subject has been resuscitated in 
various newspapers and periodicals. 

The most remarkable, as it is one of the earliest known, in- 
stance of the practical use of the divining rod, is the well-known 
case of Jacques Aymar, who succeeded in tracing in the most in- 
credible manner the murderers of a man and his wife in a cellar 
at Lyons, not only pointing out the exact spot where the murder 
was committed, but also tracking and discovering the actual 
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perpetrators. This case, as might naturally be expected, created 
an immense sensation at the time ; and is too well authenticated 
to admit of incredulity. 

Next in order to this, we may mention the case of Edward 
Sebold, the German youth upon whom Dr. Mayo experimented 
in 1847 with a considerable amount of success. The experiments 
took place in Weilbach in Russia, a region abounding with under- 
ground springs of water, and the lad was ordered to walk up and 
down the ground in question. In addition to the ordinary 
divining rod proper, he followed the recommendation of the 
Compte de Tristram in a work entitled “ Récherches sur quelques 
effluves terrestres,” and held in his right hand three pieces of silver, 
and in his left, the other fork of the rod, covered with thin silk. 
“The lad,” says Dr. Mayo, “had not made five steps when the 
point of the rod began toascend. He laughed with astonishment 
at the event, which was totally unexpected by him, and he said 
that he experienced a tickling or thrilling sensation in his hands. 
He continued to walk up and down before me. The fork had 
soon described a complete circle, then it described another, and 
so it continued to do as long as he walked thus, and as often as — 
after stopping, he resumed his walk. The experiment was re- 
peated by him in my presence with like success several times 
during the ensuing month.” 

Coming down later, we find that within the last few years the 
subject has received the attention of the society for Psychical 
Research, and articles by an eminent scientist have appeared in 
the journal of its proceedings. 

One experiment communicated by a well-known gentleman 
and Member of Parliament, may be quoted as a specimen of 
many others. The “douser” was a man of the name of Mullins, 
who had frequently given some remarkable evidence of his 
capabilities. “Hearing,” he says, “that Mullins possessed the 
power of finding springs of water by means of a forked hazel 
twig held between his hands, I desired him to come over to 
Haverholme Priory, near Sleaford, where I live. This is what 
happened. First he cut a forked twig from a living tree and 
held it between his hands, the centre point downwards, and the 
two ends protruding between the fingers of each hand. He then 
stooped forward and walked over the ground to be tvried, 
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Suddenly he would stop, and the central point would revolve in 
a half-circle until it pointed the reverse way. This he stated to be 
owing to the presence of a subterranean spring, and further, that 
by the strength of the movement he could gauge the approximate 
depth. My brother and I each took hold of one of the ends pro- 
truding as stated above, and held them fast while the phenomenon 
took place, to make sure that it was not caused by a movement, 
voluntary or otherwise, of the man’s own hand or fingers. The 
tendency to twist itself on the twig’s part was so great that, on 
our holding firmly on to the ends, the twig split and finally 
broke off. The same thing occurred when standirg on a bridge 
over a running stream, Stagnant water, he states, has no effect 
on the twig. Having established it on good authority that 
Mullins had no previous acquaintance with Haverholme, I took 
him on to the grass in front of the house across which the water 
supply pipe passed. There was no indication of its presence on 
the surface, nor did I previously mention its existence to Mullins 
on crossing it. The twig moved in the manner described, and 
he could trace the water to right and left by its means, along the 
path actually taken by the pipe. On our way to the kitchen 
garden, Mullins discovered a spring on the open lawn, whose 
existence was unknown to me, it had been closed so long, but 
was subsequently attested by an old labourer on the place, who 
remembered it as a well, and had seen it bricked up many years 
before. On reaching the kitchen garden, I knew that a lead pipe 
leading water to a tap outside the wall crossed the gravel path at a 
certain spot. On crossing it the twig made no sign. I was 
astonished at first, till I remembered what Mullins had said 
about stagnant water, and that the tap was not running. I sent 
to have it turned on, re-conducted Mullins over the ground, 
when the twig immediately indicated the spot.” 

Again, in another instance, when the douser was a little boy of 
about eleven years, who possessed this. power in a remarkable 
degree, we are told that “the motion or trembling of the rod 
increasing, it slowly began to revolve, then at an accelerated 
pace, fairly twisting itself to such an extent, that the lad, although 
he did his best to retain it, was obliged to let it go, and it flew 
to some distance.” 

The next point that naturally suggests itself is this—that 
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given such a power does actually exist, to, what agency is the 
power to be ascribed? And here, as might be expected, a num- 
ber of theories and conjectures are immediately raised. We may 
dismiss almost without consideration the! statement that the 
results are solely due to jugglery and deceit, for even if we are 
disposed to brand some of its supporters as charlatans and 
deceivers, there yet remains behind such a mass of substantial 
and incontrovertible evidence, authenticated by the most 
eminent and distinguished practical men, that no such plea as 
this can overturn. 

Then follows what may be termed the geologist’s objection, 
which may be classed to a certain‘ extent under the same cate- 
gory. This assumes the douser to possess a previous personal 
knowledge of the geological formation of the locality; and an 
eminent writer, after witnessing a course of experiments by an 
experienced douser, which only resulted in a partial success, was 
so loth to ascribe even this small measure of success to a fact. 
with which he was unacquainted, that he sums up by saying that. 
“The douser is naturally possessed of much mother-wit, and he 
has a large experience of the behaviour of underground water, 
but his wonderful rod has no more magical power than the gold- 
headed cane of the medical practitioner of the last century.” 

Then there is the theory of muscular pressure alone and solely, 
which, perhaps, will appear prvmd facie the most plausible of 
any. A very cursory study, however, of the arcana of this and 
kindred subjects, soon reveals the fact that this muscular pres- 
sure is the stock scape-goat of the man incapable of finding a 
better hypothesis, and really{does not in the slightest degree 
afford a satisfactory reason for the phenomenon. 

There are two other theories which have something in affinity, 
and it is most likely that to one or other the power is due. The 
first is that the result is owing to the dominant impression of 
the mind acting unconsciously through the medium of the 
muscles; the other founded on the existence of the electric 
agency in running streams, and especially bearing in mind the 
experiments of Dr. Mayo on Reichenbach’s Od force, would seem 
to denote that these electric or other currents affect the rod and 
occasion the movement. 

This latter theory, although controverted in several quarters 
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is borne out by many eminent men, and as a writer on the sub- 
ject remarks, in commenting on the movement of the rod ; “ It 
had much the appearance of the deflection of the index in a 
galvanometer. If this man had a particularly sensitive consti- 
tution, and if an underground water-stream running for centuries 
in one direction could set up some kind of electric current, might 
he not actually become a galvanometer, giving indication of that 
current ?” 

Others again have suggested that the results are owing to a 
mere physical effect produced by the influence of moisture and 
temperature on the nerves. Judging, however, from the effects 
of a protracted series of experiments, when the same feeling of 
Jassitude and nervous depression ensues as in the case of experi- 
ments conducted in thought-transference, it would appear that 
these two may have something in common. 

To whatever cause, however, the mysterious working of the 
divining rod may be ascribed, it is a subject that affords con- 
siderable scope for entertaining experiment and _ research. 
Unfortunately, the power is not so general as that of thought- 
transference, but it has been computed that about one person in 
forty enjoys the faculty, and any one possessed of the sensitive 
temperament which it would seem to demand could employ his 
time in far less useful directions than by experimenting in this 
most fascinating and useful branch of a hitherto neglected and 
discredited study. 

GEORGE D. Day. 





SECOND LOVE. 
A STORY. 


Mrs. HERIOT was in the most difficult dilemma of a life that had 
been singularly full of difficult, not to say painful, dilemmas. And 
her confusion and anxiety of mind were further accentuated by 
the knowledge she had that, take which course she would, she 
must inevitably deeply hurt one or other of the three persons 
who were dearest to her in the world. 

The one who stood first in the affections and nearest to the 
warm true heart of the still pretty and attractive widow was 
without doubt her charming seventeen-year-old only daughter, 
Valentia ; the second was her only brother, the Rev. John 
Masters, rector of Irvington; and the third (a good and well- 
placed “third” too) was Guy Dunstan, a lieutenant in the 
navy. 

Now he was the present source of all her trouble; for he had 
fallen in love with Valentia, and, worse still, had told her so. 

As a woman Mrs. Heriot could not be blind to the many 
attractions of the handsome, gallant young officer, who wore 
some laurels he had recently won in the East so gracefully. But 
as a mother she shrank from the thought of giving her child—such 
a lovely, delicately nurtured child, too,as Valentia was—to a man 
whose career would compel him to be absent from her for long 
periods for some years to come, and whose income was only the 
slender one he derived from his profession. 7 

Still, she would have probably cast prudence to the winds, and 
have sanctioned the engagement, had it not been for the sensible 
practical representations of her brother the rector. 

“ Val can’t count the cost,” he said ; “it’s therefore clearly your 
duty to do it for her. When he goes to sea lite nie would 
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become of her? She couldn’t live on the fraction he could allow 
her of his pay.” 

“T thought her home would still be with me—with us,’ the 
mother stammered; and her brother took her hand very kindly, 
and subdued the tones of his voice to extra gentleness as he 
answered — 

“No, no, my dear Mary; our girl must not owe a home to any 
man but her husband when she marries, While she remains 
Valentia Heriot she will have a place only second to your own 
in my house. But I will not encourage the young people to rush 
into poverty by promising them such poor temporary help as 
you suggest. Dunstan must go away, and Val must forget 
him.” 

“He zs good and handsome. How can we expect the poor 
child to forget such aman?” Mrs. Heriot sighed. 

“Tam afraid he is rather selfish and inconsiderate. He must 
Ixnow that the chief burden of the poverty would fall on Val if 
she became his wife, and he must see that the child is ill fitted 
to bear it. JI am sorry for her, but 1 should be more sorry for 
her a year or two hence if I gave you different counsel now.” 

“Tt will be a sad task to say no to Guy; I’ve got so fond of 
him myself.” 

“Then let me say it for you. Send Val out for a long ride—I’ll 
give her a note to take to Hawkesbury—and give Dunstan your 
decision in her absence. It will only be a summer cloud in her 
life, instead of the lifelong heavy ‘weather it would be if she 
married him.” 

“It seems the only thing to do,’ Mrs. Heriot reluctantly 
assented. So Valentia, who little recked that her fate was in the 
balance this day, was sent off with a note by Mr. Masters to a 
brother clergyman seven miles distant. 

While she was away Guy Dunstan came eagerly for his answer. 
His beautiful purple eyes—the eyes that were the theme of 
many an unspoken poem in many a girl’s heart, and that had 
wrought havoc in Val Heriot’s—grew almost black with wrath 
and disappointment when her mother met his passionate protest 
and appeal with her gentle but decided “ Nay.” 

“TI love her better than my life! Without her my life will be 
valueless, my career blighted! Mrs. Heriot, why have you let it 
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come to this? Why did you not send me away a month ago 
when you saw it growing i 

“ Could I send you away from Mr. Vane’s house ?” she inter- 
rupted ; “ besides, Val seems such a child still to me, that I believed 
the common rumour which gave you to Kate Vane. Don’t blame 
me, Guy; I am miserable enough without that. It’s bitter to think 
of the pain my decision costs you; but, besides that, I have to . 
think of Val.” ) 

*¢ Will she care much? or does the fear of a little temporary 
poverty outbalance her love? No, [ can’t believe it! It was 
only last night my darling told me she loved me, and would come 
to me and stick to me through thick and thin; your prudent 
counsels can’t have changed her already.” 

“ Her uncle won’t hear of it, and he stands in the relation of 
a father almost to my child. Oh, money, money! how precious 
a little of it would be to us now, and how thoughtlessly fools 
waste it!” 

Mrs. Heriot spoke almost despairingly. She was a woman of 
cultured taste as well as of warm affections, and both her taste 
and her affections were wounded now at being compelled to resign 
the chance of having Guy for ason-in-law. “ How proud I should 
be of him,” thought the mother, who had never had a son of her 
own; “it seems wicked to separate. such a pair. Nature and 
Providence designed them for one another, and the world’s dictum 
divides them.” 

“ Yes,” poor Guy assented moodily, “fools do waste it, and no 
mistake. When I see a girl like Kate Vane giving two hundred 
for a hunter and fifty guineas for a ball-dress, in order that she 
may cut down her dear friend Mrs. Filgallan in the field and cut 
her out in the ball-room, it’s rather maddening to a fellow who 
is losing the girl he loves for lack of just that sum to spend on 
her in a whole year.” | 

“Would that I could order things otherwise for you and my 
child, Guy! would that I dared say wait and hope!” 

“Let us wait and hope,’ Guy cut in impetuously. “ Let me be 
engaged to Val; let me feel that I have the right to be think- 
ing of her perpetually. Promotion will surely come in the course 
of a few years, and then ‘ 

“Val and you may both have changed your minds by. that 
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time, Mr. Dunstan,” another voice struck in, and the rector came 
rather slowly and sadly towardsthem. “ My dear boy, I sympa- 
thise with and grieve for you, but this is final: my niece must be 
left free! You must try and forget her, or only remember her to 
pray that she may be happy without you.” 

“T shall love her all my life, and remember her constantly. 
There is cruelty in your worldly wisdom, sir. You may teach 
Val to forget me, but in doing so you will teach her to forget and 
be false to her finest instincts, her truest feelings. As for me— 
well, it matters little what becomes of me!” 

“ If you don’t do well in your profession and distinguish your- 
self, I shall feel guilty all my life, Guy!” Mrs. Heriot sobbed. 
“Oh! why, why am I driven to do this?” 

“Why? Because you are Valentia’s mother, and a sensible 
and unselfish woman, Mary,” the rector put in sternly. “Come, 
Dunstan, it is useless prolonging this painful conversation. My 
duty to my sister and her tatherless child compels me to seem 
harder than I feel. Show yourself to be the good, brave fellow 
I know you to be; make Mrs. Heriot’s painful part easier for her 
to play. Leave us before my niece returns.” 

“While I hear she is free I shall cherish the hope of winning 
her. If I can come back in five years and place her in a position 
that will satisfy you I shall come; I feel we have not seen the 
last of each other, Mrs. Heriot.” 

“Good-bye. I can’t ask you to be faithful to a forlorn hope, 

xuy,’ the soft-hearted woman sobbed, “nor can I ask you to 
treat your love for my child as a passing fancy. I can only ask 
you to try and be happy, and to forgive the share I have had in 
your present pain.” 

Then he went away, and Mr. Masters got himself out into the 
more remote borders of his parish before his niece returned. 

She came in flushed with exercise, radiant with hope ; for had 
not Guy told her the night before, during their last waltz at a 
carpet dance at the Vanes’, that he was going to ask her mother 
to give her to him the next day? And he was such an ideal 
lover, and she was such a lucky, proud, and happy girl to have 
won him away from even rich, brilliant Kate Vane. 

Her sweet, charming face peeped round the door of her mother’s 
room, a shy smile quivering over it, a light of joyous expectancy 
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in her deep-grey eyes. A mere slender slip of a girl still in 
figure, but a woman already in expression, as she stands longing 
to hear the love-tale that she knows has been told in her absence. 

What she saw in that moment of poising at the half-opened 
door changed and chilled her in a moment. Her mother thrown 
back in her chair, sobbing softly, her hands pressed to her eyes, 
the tears trickling down her fingers. Tears rarely dimmed the 
pretty widow’s eyes in these latter days of peace and plenty in 
her brother’s house. 

“Mother, darling mother, what is it?” She sprang to her 
mother’s side, forgetting her lover in an instant, all a loving child’s 
sympathy with a loved parent chasing all other considerations 
aside. 

“Oh, mother, I did hope all your bothers and worries were 
over. Dear mother, just as I am so happy it’s awful you should 
be miserable. Why didn’t you keep Guy to comfort you till I 
came? I know he has been here.” 

Then, as well as she could, Mrs. Heriot told Val what they had 
done “in her interests” and “for her good.” 

“ And so he has let me go without one word from me direct ? 
He has let me go after all? Oh, mother! mother!” 

She cowered down at her mother’s side, burying her bright, 
fair-haired head in the folds of her mother’s dress, suffering such 
agony as only the young can suffer when they think their love and 
pride and faith have been lightly won and lightly lost,—quivering 
and trembling with a new pain, crushed with a new sensation of 
helplessness, sick with a new nausea. And as she was lying 
there the mother’s love was as powerless to comfort her as the 
mother’s reasoning was to convince her. It was a new experi- 
ence for them both, and the passing through it nearly killed 
them. 

“Ts there nothing I can do to get him back?” Val cried at 
last, starting up. “ Mother, I can’tstay here quietly and let him 
go like this. T’ll goto him. I don’t care what the Vanes say or 
think ; he’s more than all the world to me. I'll go to him.”’ 

“But, Val, my own poor child, he has agreed, he has given you 
up; in seeking him you would be assuming the part that can 
only be played by him.” 

“Tell me how.” 
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“A woman who runs after a man who has relinquished her 
is held to degrade herself.” 

“ Deer ade!” She rose up shocked and startled, and her 
mother’s heart bled for the shame and suffering she was forced 
to inflict on her pure, proud child. “ No, mother, I won’t go 
after him since it would be ‘degrading’ to do it; but I can’t 
unlove him: I must bear the pain. Oh! why must I bear the 
pain ?” 

“T cried out in the same unreasoning agony in — youth, 
Val; yet I lived to be very happy. The pain will pa 

‘How can you know? You marr ied "Pe a.” 


“Yes,” Mrs. Heriot assented hesitatingly. She could hardly 
explain to her daughter that in marrying the late lamented 
Mr. Heriot she had not united herself to the lover of her youth,— 
the lover at whose loss she “ had cried out in the same unreason- 
ing agony ” which was making her child smart now. 

“You married papa, and you had me wile he died ; and oh! 
mother, why can’t I be happy in the same way? Papa and you 
weren't rich, but yom were nappy: for you were together. If 
only I could be with Guy I’d not cha » pl ces with a queen, Or 
Kate Vane.” 

Mrs. Heriot gras] ped at an idea suggested to her by this remark, 


and sought to improve the occasion. 

“Yet how often you sich for the amusements and excitements 
the luxury and change of Kate’s life, even now in this happy, 
comfortable home, Val. Think what you would feel if you were 
in poverty-stricken lodgings alone, with little money and fewer 
friends, when Guy was away in danger at sea. You could not 
bear it, my darling.” 

“T could. I should have thoughts of him as my very own to 
comfort me.” 

“It's too late for argument on either side. Even if we, your 
uncle and I, gave way now, Guy is gone; we cannot call him back.” 

“Ts it too late, otic?” The girl clasped her hands in 
pathetic appeal as she spoke ; a moment after her mood changed, 
as her mother shook her head in weary negative. 

“T won't trouble you about it again, mother dear,” she said with 

cision. “I will never say anything about him from this day 
forth. What I think and feel will be to myself only. I won't 
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trouble you if I can help it; but I wish I could be very old, past 
feeling, and fit to die all in a minute!” 

It was only the cry of an unreasoning, passionate young heart; 
and her mother knew this, and told herself that the pain would 
pass, and Val would be all her own bright self, all her loving, 
happy child again. 

“We will give her all the change and amusement we can for 
a few weeks,” the rector said to his sister that same night, when 
they were discussing ways and means of weaning Val from her 
sorrow. “Iam glad that Dunstan has gone off without trying 
to see her again; it shows me he means to stick to the spirit of 
his promise as well as the letter. Kate Vane tells me he had 
a telecram from the Admiralty ; she supposes it was offering him 
an appointment, but he didn’t say; at any rate she says he went 
off in high spirits.” 

Now it was not pleasant to Mrs. Heriot to hear that her 
daughter’s rejected lover had gone off in high spirits; but it was 
less pleasant still to hear that Kate Vane was at the trouble to 
account for him. Kate was supposed to be Val’s best and fastest 
friend. “And Kate must have seen how it has been with Guy 
and Val,” she thought; “it is less kind than I hoped she would 
be to my girl to say that of him to my brother.” 

However, when Val heard of the high spirits in which Mr. 
Dunstan had departed to take up the appointment which the 
Admiralty telegram was supposed to have conveyed to him, she 
made no sign of either pain, resentment, or even surprise. All 
Kate Vane’s surmises and innuendoes seemed to glance by without 
touching her; and as Kate really knew nothing of the last act in 
the little drama—of his having proposed and being refused, that 
is—she soon let the name and subject of Mr. Dunstan and his 
abrupt departure pass into the limbo of unmentioned and forgotten 
things. 

The round of daily life at the Irvington rectory ran on to all 
seeming just the same as it had done before Guy Dunstan came 
as a guest to the Vanes at the Grange. Mr. Masters was as 
genially hospitable to all and sundry of his fellow-creatures of 
good status ; Mrs. Heriot received her brother’s guests with as 
graciously graceful an air as the lightest hearted of her matron 
compeers ; the old coachiman came daily to the dining-room door 
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when the family were at breakfast to take orders for the carriage 
and Miss Val’s pony, as of old; and, as of old, Miss Val’s pony 
was in constant requisition, for the girl was the altered member 
of the household. She had grown uncontrollably restless; and 
whether this restlessness was caused by the volatile spirit of youth 
craving for variety and excitement only, or by a sore and wounded 
spirit that could find no peace in repose and calm, her mother 
could not determine. 

“Our Val grows prettier and prettier every day,” her uncle 
would remark, probably when Val had been the centre of attrac- 
tion at some tennis tournament or small-and-early. “She was 
only a sweet little girl when that young fellow Dunstan wanted 
to carry her off; she has developed into a beautiful one now.” 

“Yes; but it seems to me she has lost something that was 
sweeter than her beauty,” her mother sighed. 

*‘ Nonsense, nonsense, Mary! You women are never satisfied ; 
her ways have been ordered well for her by a higher Power than 
ours,’ Mr. Masters replied, in pious rebuke. “By this time, if she 
had been suffered to marry that nice but improvident young man, 
she would have lost her fresh bloom, and acquired the worn, ‘ look- 
ahead’ expression that dims so many a once radiant face. Lodg- 
ings in Portsmouth or Plymouth at a pound a week, 
cooked food, and ill-fitting dresses of cheap material, wouldn't 
have suited our Val.” 

“TI hope her fate won't be worse than the one you have so 
forcibly painted, John; but I fear it sometimes,—I do, indeed; I 
dread it!” 

“ Dread what ?” 

“That Val has not by any means forgotten Guy Dunstan, 
though she never mentions him, and that she means to condemn 
herself to an arid life of old maidenhood.” 

“Pooh! nonsense! her second love will be a much more sensible 
affair than the first, you will see; meantime, be satisfied, as I am, 
that she is contented to decorate our home. Let me see, it’s just 
about three years ago that Dunstan went away, isn’t it ?” 

Mrs. Heriot nodded. ‘ And Kate Vane told me this morning 
that she sees his name among the list of passengers homeward 
bound from Malta in the Jumna.” 

“What’s the meaning of his coming home before his ship ?” 


badlv 
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the rector asked pettishly. He was a good man, resigned to the 
inevitable as a rule, but it did annoy him that the handsome, 
impecunious young naval officer should come home, tread the 
same soil, breathe the same foggy atmosphere, perhaps even visit 
the same people as his still free niece, Val Heriot, | 

“ Perhaps he may be invalided,—I don’t know; but it’s possible 
his health may have given way, John,” Mrs. Heriot timidly 
ventured. But her brother scoffed at the idea, and soundly rated 
the absent Guy for the lack of real service spirit, which he 
declared was to be detected in this home-coming before his ship 
was ordered back to be paid off. 


“You remember Guy Dunstan who was staying here about 
three years ago, don’t you, Val ?” 

The speaker was Kate Vane; the scene was a boudoir, pro- 
fusely decorated with her favourite books, the “brushes” that 
had been accorded her by a chivalrous hunt, and some of her 
own bold water-colour sketches of the surrounding scenery. 
Miss Vane herself —a magnificent, clear, brown-skinned girl, with 
glorious hazel eyes and hair—was stepping up and down the 
room with light active steps, unintentionally displaying a well- 
cut hunting habit to the best advantage. Her companion, 
Valentia Heriot, was stretched at luxurious, long-drawn-out ease 
in a low lounge by the fire, which in these early October days 
was a precious element in the room. 

“Yes, I remember Mr. Dunstan,” she said unconcernedly : 
“what of him ?” 

“Only this, my dear: he found something in the place or some 
one in the neighbourhood so attractive that he has written to 
papa to propose himself as a guest at the Grange again.” 

“Has he ?” Val asked, in cool level tones; and Kate, who was 
watching her narrowly, could not detect the slightest touch of an 
increase of colour in her sparkling, brilliant, smiling face. 

“Can she have forgotten him? or was there nothing in it after 
all_—nothing but my jealous fears?” Kate thought; and in 
a rush of relief she went on to tell herself, “Oh, Guy, if she 
had loved you I'd never have given another thought to you; but 
as it is, can it be me you are coming to see? I pray that it may 
be ; I’ve loved you so long.” 
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And all the while Val’s heart was beating itself out of her 
breast nearly in such a tumultuous rush of hopes and fears, as 
became almost unmanageable after a few moments. So when 
Kate, who could not keep her tongue from the topic, began again, — 

“ And papa, who has always liked and thought very highly 
of Guy, is quite delighted to have him again, so we expect him 
down to-morrow. All you rectory people must come and dine 
here to-morrow night.” 

“Has he done any doughty deeds that you purpose making a 
show of him?” Val asked, laughing haat Then, resolving 
that she would never “ degrade ” “(how t the memory of the sound 
of that word still rankled!) herself by penn a linger in his 
direction till he had sought and entreated her again to do so, 
she went on,— 

“T shall not be able to come and do homage to the conquering 
hero to-morrow night, for I am going to the Mashams’ for a few 


7 ? 
Gays. 


“T thought you didn’t like the Mashams well enough to stay 
~ 47 7 >] 
with them ? 
“Time was, time is, my dear Kate.” 
“Oh, Val,” the other girl interrupted, “you're not growing 
mercenary, and worldly, and calculating, and all sorts of thing 


that girls only ought to be when they’re old women?” 

“Your reasoning and reproaches are on a level with you 
grammar, Kate,” Val laughed. “ Why the questions? Though, 
badly worded as they are, I'll condescend to answer them.’ 

“Well, to be lucid and plainspoken, ave you going to the 
Mashame’ because Frank has come into his uncle’s property ? ” 

“Shall I condescend to answer ‘ No,’ and shall I declare to you 
that I hadn’t heard the news?” Val asked satiri: ally. “ Don’t 
bother your head as to my motives, Kate; I’m going to the 
Mashams’,—that’s all ’'m going to say.” 

“Frank may have twenty ¢how sand a year, as they say, but 
he’ll never be worthy of you, Val,’ Kate cried; but Val was 
stuffing her fingers in her ears, and refusing to listen, arguing to 
herself the while that,as Kate could misunderstand her so o ossly, 
it was not worth expending words and thoughts in an attempt at 
explanation. 

Presently she went home, and found Mrs. Heriot in that state 
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of mingled irritability and agitation which is apt to be the portion 
of affectionate mothers who have been persuaded to adopt a 
course which seems unkind to their children. With Guy Dunstan 
in England “there was no safety for Val,’ the rector had 
assured his sister, “ save in an engagement to Frank Masham,”-— 
an admirable parti, well qualified for the post of successful suitor 
by the two circumstances of his having sown his wild oats and 
quite recently inherited a large property. The expediency and 
beauty of the plan were perfectly apparent to Mrs. Heriot, but 
how to propound it to Val she did not know. 

Happily for her Val saved her the trouble. 

“ Mother,” she began, tossing her hat and gloves on the table, 
and flinging herself down on a chair as if the walk home from the 
Grange had tired her, “I'll accept Mrs. Masham’s invitation, [ think.” 

Mrs. Heriot’s circulation, which had been faint and languid 
previously from deep depression, quickened agreeably. 

“My dear Val, I am so delighted! Your uncle was saying to 
me just now how desirable the Mashams are in every way, and 
Frank is turning out so well, that if you could . 

‘‘ Mother dear, stop! I’m only pledging myself to accept the 
Masham invitation for three days; after that, who knows wha 
may happen? Who knows but that I may find a happy prince 
waiting for me at home?” ; 

The girl got up and whirled out of the room to a waltz tune 
as she finished speaking, and her mother was unable to decide in 
her own mind whether “ Val was so near hitting the mark with 
intelligence or merely instinct.” At any rate she was going to 
the Mashams’; and in her absence, if Guy Dunstan came, he could 
be.disposed of without Val’s knowing anything about it. 





On the evening following this day Guy Dunstan found him- 
self a guest at the Grange again, his heart brimful of hope and 
happiness, his imagination charged with memories of Val as 
she had looked on that last evening when he had asked for her 
love anc offered her his own. 

It was no flaw in his loyalty that presently at dinner—that 
dinner to which Val had been asked and wouldn’t come—his 
eyes rested admiringly on Miss Vane, his young hostess. What 
a glorious girl she had grown in these three years; and surely 
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it was on Val’s account that she was so deliciously kind and 
courteous to him. Of course it was; and he would have a talk 
about Val with her in the course of the evening. 

After dinner Mr. Vane had his customary nap; and while he 
was taking it Guy slipped off to the drawing-room. Kate was 
standing in a moonlighted bay-window at the end of the room, 
looking pretty and prosperous, picturesque and pleasant, as a 
man likes to see a woman look. 

He made his way to her at once, and they looked at the moon 
together. Her white shoulders gleamed out through the shroud- 
ing black lace bodice. Some late salmon-coloured roses that were 
nestling at her throat shed their delicious perfume around her. 
She was beautiful, sweet, kind. Above all, she was Val’s friend; 
and his heart was yearning to hear of Val. So it came to pass 
that his voice lowered to the tenderest tones, and his purple eyes 
looked a great deal more than they meant as he bent his head 
and whispered,— 

“Tf you could only know how I’ve longed for this hour to 
hear you tell me—to tell you, I mean—all that I have had to keep 
silence about for three years.” 

He was on the point of adding something about Val,—some- 
thing that would have sealed Kate’s honourable, womanly lips 
about herself for ever ; but at the moment an interruption came. 

“ A note from the Rectory, miss; and, if you please, is there an 
answer ?”’ 

As the servant stood aside for Kate to pass into the lamplight 
to read her note, Guy Dunstan pulled himself together. “Tl 
wait a bit,” he thought, “and see how the land lies with the old 
people before 1 tell even Kate that I’ve come back a baronet, 
with a good rent-roll, to ask for my darling.” 

So he waited; while Kate read :— 


“DEAR KaTE—I hope you are being well entertained by your 
guest from foreign parts. I’m just off to the Mashams’. Frank 
and I play Zhe Happy Pair to-morrow night. When I come 
home, if you and Mr. Guy Dunstan can spare the time, you will 
find a hearty welcome waiting you at five o’clock tea. 

“From your afiectionate friend, 
“VAL.” 
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“ No answer,” said Kate, as she finished reading the note, and 
turned back towards the window; then she added in explana- 
tion, “ The fact is, Val will be gone by the time her messenger 
gets back. She’s off to the Mashams’ for a few days ; just read 
her note.” 

Concealing his chagrin as best he could, Sir Guy Dunstan took 
the note and turned to the table to read it. 

“Who is Frank ?” he asked rather stiffly. | 

“Well, he was only Frank Masham, a sort of ne’er-do-well 
young man of whom we none of us thought much, a few weeks 
ago. Now he is the owner of a big property, and——” 

“Val is going to play The Happy Pair with him, I see. I 
suppose the acting is only the forerunner of the reality : isit so?” 

“T think it will be so,” Kate said carelessly. Val’s prospects 
at the moment were not nearly so interesting to her as her own. 

“How long has it been going on?” 

“Qh, Frank Masham proposed to her six months ago, but she 
refused him then. However——” 

“That was before he had come into the big property, I 
gather ?” : 

“Yes, it was. But Frank said he should try again, quoted the 
hackneyed proverb about ‘faint heart, etc. I shall be just one 
little bit sorry to see Val married to him, but both her uncle 
and mother will be delighted, and I’ve no doubt she will be 
happy.” 

“T hope she will. Come and take a stroll on the lawn, Miss 
Vane ; I feel the house oppressive after a long course of sea air.” 

They went out together ; and by-and-bye he took her hand and 
placed it on his arm as they sauntered along. Looking down at 
her brilliant beauty, softened as it was by the moon’s tender 
light, he resolved that the world should not be barren to him 
because Val, his first true love, had been faithless. But he would 
woo Kate as the poor man she still believed him to be; he 
would be taken, if taken he was, for himself only. 

“Are you as glad to have me here, I wonder, as I am to be 
with you?” he asked softly; and Kate answered bravely,— 

“Tam; you need not doubt it.” 

“T will confess that I came here with a great hope in my 
heart, Kate,—a hope that has been killed ; but another hope as 
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bright and strong as the dead one has sprung up in its place. 
The new, living hope is that you will love me.” 

“T do already ; but I half thought, half feared ‘ 

“Don't tell me what you thought and feared,” he put in 
hastily,—“ only tell me you will be my wife. Think well, ivate. 
You ought to do better than marry a poor lieutenant in the navy, 
whose chances of promotion are now nl.” 

“Thank God I’ve enough for us both!” she cried. “Guy, I 
never rejoiced in my money before; now I do. It enables you 
to take me.” 

Then they sealed their betrothal with a kiss; and after a time 


? 





they went in and found Mr. Vane awake; and then puzzled, 
happy Kate learnt that her future husband could offer her equal 
wealth and higher rank than her own. “ But I can’t love you 
a bit more for either,” she told him. 


Two or three more days passed, and Val, having heroically 
stayed out the term of her invitation, was home again. In answer 
to her mother’s questions about Frank Masham, she said that “ he 
had started for South America, and she really didn’t know when 
he was coming home again.” And this she said in such a tone 
as forbade any further interrogation from Mrs. Heriot. But her 
uncle put it to her plainly. 

“Did young Masham renew his offer, Val ?” 

“He offered me a rose to wear at dinner the night I arrived 
and as it didn’t suit my dress I refused it.” 

“Don’t be evasive, please. Did he renew his offer of marriage 
to you ?” 

* He did.” 

“ And you accepted him, I trust ?” 

“T refused him, and told him my reason.” 

And that is?” 

“That I mean to marry my own dear Guy. I knew he had 
come back for me; and to-day I’ve had a note from Kate Vane, 
saying that he is coming to see us to-morrow with her. Don’t 
be unkind, uncle; nothing shall come between us now.” 

“I shall not countenance an improvident marriage; but if, as 
I hear, the young man’s prospects have improved, I'll withdraw 
my opposition,” the rector said; and Val kissed her uncle, and 


y] 
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laughingly assured him that she meant to have her own way at 
last. 

“T’ll make the house a bower in honour of his coming,” she 
said to herself the next morning; “ he used to like to see a lot or 
those basket-ferns in a room. I'll go to Hanger Wood for them. 
And [ll wear my blue cloth dress and my sailor hat, and look 
as like the ‘ girl he left behind him’ as I can.” 

She was struggling with the roots of an especially fine fern in 
a glade in Hanger Wood, her slim, strong little hands grasping 
it firmly, her foot, well booted, planted well forward, her whole 
little figure fraught with grace and energy, when Guy—out for 
a stroll with a cigar—turned a corner round a beech tree, and 
saw her,—saw her looking prettier than she had looked even 
when she first won his heart—saw her in that instant more 
entirely his own; for, dropping the fern, with a bound and a glad 
cry, she was close to him. 

“Guy! Guy! is it real, is it true? I shall die of joy!” she 
cried ; and her arms were round his neck, and her sweet, pure lips 
pressed to his before he could repulse her. 

“Oh, my love, I have borne it so long, and told no one; but 
now I see you, and can speak! Guy, what is it? Guy, I am 
Val! your own——” 

He held her off from him ; but the misery in his eyes as he did 
so saved her from feeling that he scorned her love. 

“Do you mean that you are free still?” he asked. 

“Free! no: fettered by my love for you.” 

“For God’s sake, stop!” he moaned. “I heard—at least I 
fancied that you were going to marry some fellow called Masham. 
I saw your note to Kate Vane. I thought you and he were to be 
a ‘happy pair’ in reality.” 

“Tt’s mean to tell, but I’ve refused him twice, Guy,” she said, 
clasping his hand, and raising it to her lips. “Oh, Guy, leave oft 
looking at me like that, and tell me you're as happy as I am!” 

As she spoke she held her winsome face up to him again; but 
this time he drew back, and almost with a groan he said,— 

“JT had better tell you quickly. I am engaged to Kate Vane; 
we are to be married. Val, forgive me.” 

She staggered back against the trunk of a tree, and pressed 
her hands to her forehead. 
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“There is nothing to forgive, there is nothing to be said! Only 
tell me this,—the truth, the real truth! I will bear it and bless 
you for telling me. You are engaged to Kate ; you must marry 
her ; but did you come back for me?” 

“T did.” 

“Thank you. One more question: do you love her now as 
much as you did love me?” 

Very humbly he hung his head, very reluctantly he spoke ; 
but he was on his honour to tell the truth, and he said,— 

“ My love for you was strong, but circumstance and accident 
have killed it; my second love will be a lifelong one, thank 
God, for Kate will be my wife.” 

‘ Thank you,” she said simply ; “I am happier now, and I can 
dare to tell you that I shall honour as well as love you all my 
life. My first and my last love, good-bye!”’ 





STORIES OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 
TRAFFORD OF TRAFFORD. 


In these days of new inventions, electricity, steam, and perpetual 
motion, it gives a pleasant sense of repose to turn back to the 
pages of our old history, and to read of the lives that our fore-. 
fathers led. In some ways, certainly, they lived faster than we 
do now, for their hard work began earlier, and they died sooner ; 
but it was a life of activity, of knocks and blows, and physical 
fatigue, of plain fare and open air, which may be more whole- 
some than the hard brain-working existence of our present 
generation. 

Let us turn to the records of one of our oldest English families, 
the de Traffords of Trafford, and see what lives they lived. 

The first Lord of Trafford of whom we find any note, was one 
Radulphus, who is said to have died about 1050. His son, who 
inherited Trafford, was so harassed and pillaged by his neighbours, 
that he claimed “pardon and protection” from a powerful 
Norman, Hamo, Chief Baron of Dunham Massy. Of this 
Radulphus and his sons, the story goes, that hearing they were 
to be attacked by a large body of men, and not having arms nor 
men enough to defend their property, they disguised themselves 
as threshers. They were found in the barn using their flails 
peacefully, but as soon as their enemies were off their guard, the 
father, giving the signal “ Now thus,” fell upon them, and beat 
them off his lands with great slaughter. In memory of this, the 
family bear as a crest,a thresher with a flail, and the motto, 
“ Now thus.” 

Hamo, their protector, gave them “the lands and body” of 
Wulfernote, a Saxon rebel, who thus became their slave; as was 
the custom in those days. 

Until the fourteenth century, no more exciting events appear 
to have happened to the de Traffords. At that period, Geoffrey, 
a younger son, having land at Chaderton, went to live there, 
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adopted the name of this place, and became the ancestor of the 
Chadertons of Lancashire. The other brother, Henry, remained 
at Trafford, but also had lands at Stretford, near Manchester, 
and from him descend the present de Traffords, Baronets ; and 
also the Traffords of Garret, in the same county. 

Later on, the eldest son, dying without children, his younger 
brother, Edmund, inherited the property, and was a man of great 
note in his day. Strange stories were told of him and his friend 
and crony, Sir Thomas Ashton ; how they were days together in 
the study at Trafford, whilst black smoke, awful smells, and red, 
blue, and green flames were to be seen, by those sufficiently 
brave to approach near enough to see such sights, whilst crucibles 
and strange glasses of curious shapes were whispered of; for 
Edmund Trafford was a wizard, and looked upon with awe by 
all the country side. In fact, he was an alchemist, and believed 
he had discovered the great secret of making gold. Not only 
had he faith in his own powers, but the fame of his proceedings 
reached King Henry VI., who knighted him in 1426, and on 
April 7th, 1446, granted him a patent, as alchemist to the king, 
to “try for gold.” 

Perhaps it was as well for Sir Edmund that he was busy with 
his crucibles and philosopher’s stone during such troublous times, 
and that he shut himself up and let th. v1 War rage by. 
Probably his reputation as a wizard kept both sides from hurt- 
ing him or his; certain it is that he died peaceably in 1458, 
being nearly the only man of the time who had earned his 
knighthood without the aid of the sword. 

He married Alice, the sister and heir of Richard Venables, 
of Kinderton, who had been drowned accidentally in the Bollin, 
when he was a child of eight, and his sister, being the heiress 
of broad lands and much wealth, was sought early in marriage 
by many suitors. Sir Edmund carried off the prize, and the 
young lady was married to him in 1409, when she was eleven 
years of age. 

At this period contracts of marriage were made between 
children of very early ages, in order to secure property and 
lands from being seized upon during the minority of the youth- 
ful owners by their stronger neighbours. The bride stayed 
with her family for some years longer, and the bridegroom and 
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his family helped to fight for his wife’s property and interests, 
when necessary. 

Sir Edmund’s only son, John, was a soldier, and did not follow 
in the footsteps of his father, “the Wizard.” He married the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Ashton, his father’s friend and brother 
alchemist, and his sisters married into the families of Byron, 
Radcliffe, Ashton, Pilkington, and Legh of Lyme. Sir John 
served under the Earl of ,;Warwick, and was knighted. When only 
fifty-three years of age , he resigned his estates to his son Edmund, 
and died in 1488, four years after he had given up the cares of 
management. 

His son Edmund was in favour at the court of King Hal, and 
was made a Knight of the Bath. He founded and endowed a 
chantry at Stretford, where his arms are still to be seen in the 
windows, and died in 1513. His next brother, William, was the 
last Abbot of Salley, but having joined the Paslew insurrection 
in 1537, was executed at Whalley the same year. Sir Edmund, 
by his first wife, had William, his son and heir, who was killed 
at the battle of Flodden. By his second marriage with Margaret, 
the daughter of Sir John Savage of Rock Savage, he left many 
children, of whom Edmund, the eldest son, succeeded him in the 
estates, and was granted an annuity for life by the king in 1515, 
for his services as a soldier. 

One of his sisters, who married Nicholas Longford, was the 
ancestress of Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. The last piece 
of romance that we find in the de Trafford records is the sad 
ending of a bright day, when one of Edmund’s aunts, married 
on the morning of the 4th March, 1490, to the son and heir of 
Sir James Harrington, was drowned, together with her husband, 
in crossing the Mersey at Northenden Ferry on the same day of 
their marriage. 

A long line then held peaceful possession of their lands, and 
were the ancestors of the present Sir Humphrey de Trafford, 
who lives on the estate owned by his ancestors in the time of 
Canute—few people can show such a descent. 

The arms of de Trafford are, Argent, a griffin segreant gules, 
and the motto, “Gripe, Griffin, hold fast !” 

B, F. SCARLETT. 
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SOCIALISTS often talk of the economic basis and interpretation 
of history without always further explaining their meaning. This 
I propose to do in a few words in this article. The economic 
interpretation of history rests on a well-known, simple and ob- 
vious law of human nature, if I may be allowed to employ that 
often much-abused term. There are probably few of my readers 
who, if they had had nothing to eat all day, would prefer a 
lecture to a supper, were it offered them; nay, who would 
not prefer the supper to the finest theatrical spectacle imaginable, 
let them be never so fond of theatrical spectacles. The reason 
of this is that our human nature presupposes our animal nature, 
and that this animal nature must and will be dealt with before all 
else. So long as we are hungry, thirsty, cold, etc., the one object 
of our interest is food, drink, clothing, shelter, etc. These 
things are the one visible object of our desires ; we conceive our- 
selves happy if we have them. We see, we wish for, nothing 
beyond them. Any organic or animal discomfort, be it a posi- 
tive pain, like toothache, or a negative pain (a want), like hunger, 
makes us feel that its removal would be the consummation of all 
bliss. Balzac narrates a story in his Contes drolatiques, of a 
trick played by King Louis XI. of France upon his courtiers, by 
which he prevented them, under circumstances of urgency, from 
fulfilling a natural function of the body. “Oh,” said the arch- 
bishop to his neighbour, the master of the horse, “ what plea- 
sure in life is equal to,” etc. Now, this story of Balzac’s puts in 
an absurd form a very important truth, no less than the truth 
upon which the economic basis of social development rests—that 
the satisfaction of material, animal, wants takes precedence of 
all else in human affairs. The absence or threatened absence of 
the material conditions of existence obscures the desire of all 
else. The attainment or security of these becomes the one 
visible goal of energy. Instead of being the foundation they 
become the zenith of human aspiration. 

On the other hand, when themeansof comfortable living arethere 
and secured, these material conditions of existence assume their nor- 
mal function as the means and not the end of life. Just the same as 
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the want of the necessaries of life obscures the desire of all else, 
so the fear of that possible want, when not actually present, also 
affords a like stimulus, a like indifference to all else than to 
the removal of the possibility of want. If we have enough food 
to-day, but feel that to-morrow we may possibly have to go 
without, the chief end of life still seems to us the assurance 
of a sufficiency. In short, wherever the consciousness of physi- 
cal, bodily, material want, as present or as imminent, possesses us, 
we can see nothing before us but the removal of this want or 
the danger of it. The sight of superior advantages in another 
class also acts in the same way; the non-enjoyment of them is 
felt as a want to be relieved ; everything, the whole object of life 
centres in the obtainment of the coveted position. Now, the 
endeavour after these things may either be confined to the indi- 
vidual who seeks to free himself from material discomfort 
and win for himself comfort—in short, to desert his class— 
and whose end in life is limited to this; or it may become a class 
instinct, a class endeavour, in which the whole class is engaged, 
and in which every member of a class feels his solidarity with 
his class, so that he is prepared to sink his individual interests in 
those of his class as a whole. We see the first illustrated to- 
day in the commonplace man of the world, be he working-man 
or middle-class man, and the second, in the great working-class 
movements, and above all, in modern Socialism. The only aim 
of the former man is to place himself and his immediate family 
in a comfortable position. The aim of the latter is to conquer 
economic freedom for his class, inasmuch as he sees that there is 
no certainty for himself, and still less for his descendants, so 
long as his class remains in economic subjection. It is this latter 
form of wnselfish selfishness, of egoistic disinterestedness, which — 
is alone the lever of historical progress. We saw it exhibited 
yesterday in the emancipation of the middle-classes from feudal 
trammels, we see it to-day in the struggle of the fourth estate 
with Capitalism. What in the individual is at best merely low 
and sordid, though often excusable and natural, becomes purified 
and ennobled when the individual negates himself an individual 
in his class, always provided that class has human equality as its 
ultimate aim. 

We see, therefore, that for economics to be the motive- 
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power of progress, presupposes, to put the matter shortly, (1) a 
class in a position in which it is either deprived of the average 
necessaries and comforts of life possessed by another class, or in 
which its enjoyment of these is precarious ; (2) a consciousness 
in the former class of this deprivation, 7,¢., a consciousness of its 
own inferiority and precarious success; (3) a belief in the 
possibility of its attaining the coveted comfort, leisure, or security 
by class-action. These, I say, are the conditions for the economic 
movement to make itself felt in history. They are conditions 
under which, when present in a class forming the majority, or 
even a considerable minority in the State, they must make them- 
selves felt. I do not say that they are always distinctly formu- 
lated ; the class-consciousness spoken of, the consciousness of 
insecurity of social position, or of positive discomfort or want, may 
be, and often has been, rather instinctive than definite. But be it 
vague or clear, its removal constitutes the highest conceivable 
goal, political and social, for the members of that disinherited 
body. It is almost a truism, nowadays, that throughout history, 
classes have existed, and there is no period throughout history 
in which the foregoing conditions have not prevailed more or 
less. But I maintain that in precise ratio to the degree of their 
prevalence, has the course of history depended on the question 
of the production and distribution of wealth, in short, on econo- 
mics. People used to trace all historical phenomena back to 
speculative or literary causes. How erroneous this view is is 
obvious when we consider that a man in want cf food is actuated, 
not by the religious belief he may happen to hold, but by the 
necessities of obtaining food, which necessities may very likely 
modify his religious belief, while his mere religious belief is not 
at all likely to modify his economic necessities. Religious belief, 
superstition, or whatever we may like to call it, on the contrary, 
bends at once before the material exigencies of life. This was 
illustrated a few years ago in Scotland, when the chief article of 
the Presbyterian creed, the duty of not performing any useful 
or agreeable act on Sunday, was violated under the pressing 
danger of the loss of a harvest and consequent starvation, and 
when thrifty Highland men and women were to be seen garner- 
ing in the sheaves of corn on the Sabbath. The pulpits indig- 
nantly fumed against the impious act, but still it went on in 
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different districts for three or four Sundays in succession. The 
Highlanders may respect the Sabbath, but they respect the 
inexorable laws of self-preservation even more. 

The most striking instances of the way in which class-anta- 
gonisms and economic pressure become the direct causes even of 
religious change in society, are discoverable in the final dissolu- 
tion of medizval and the foundation of modern society, in the 
period, that is, known as the Reformation. These causes are also 
conspicuous in the first of those great crises which denoted the 
overthrow of the ancient world and the establishment of Chris- 
tianity. To take the latter case first. The cities of the Roman 
Empire exhibited a restless crowd of proletarians, emancipated 
slaves, whom it did not pay their masters to keep, of landless 
and moneyless freemen—the bulk of industry being still carried 
on by slaves for the consumption of their owners, such free 
skilled manufacture as there was being rigorously “ protected ” 
by the collegia or guilds, which had the monopoly of handicrafts 
and trade. The economical history of the time of Constantine 
and that immediately preceding is sufficiently obscure, but we. 
can see that by that time affairs were 17 extremis. The great 
peasant and proletarian revolt in Gaul, early in the reign of 
Diocletian; the laws of maximum and minimum which followed 
in 296 and which covered all the necessaries of life; possibly also 
the last great persecution of the Christians—all these things 
point to a period of great economical pressure. Then again the 
wealthy provincials were continually harassed by the dread of 
ruin. Under the name of Decwriones they formed a kind of 
local senate and were responsible to the fiscal administrator of 
the emperor for all deficits in the revenue supposed to come 
from their district. The Church at this time exercised the 
function of a general insurance society. It was a mine of riches 
which it distributed to those who had paid the premium of 
“faith” and baptism. Its wealth was already enormous and 
attracted numbers, and its aim was to absorb wealth by 
any means within its power. Monasticism was advancing 
with rapid strides, and the ecclesiastical organisation was 
already a refuge for thousands who were otherwise dependent 
on the precarious support of patrons or the public donations. 
A tremendous impulse was given by the official establishment of 
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Christianity under Constantine; the profession of the Christian 
faith became increasingly a means of livelihood. But the most 
significant thing of all in this connexion is the struggle between 
Paganism and Christianity which went on during the fourth 
century and which resulted in the final overthrow of Paganism. 
It must be remembered that Christianity throughout the 
fourth century was almost entirely confined to the town popula- 
tions. In the total population of the empire the Christians were 
a minority. 

Now what was the cause of the savage attacks on the 
pagan cults which took place during the fourth century? Il 
answer with the late Mr. King of Cambridge; it was the desire 
of the ecclesiastics, in conjunction with the shiftless populations 
of the towns, to obtain possession of the enormous treasures 
locked up in the temples. That there was genuine fana- 
ticism in the Vandalic destruction which took place, | would 
not deny, but there is to my mind just as little doubt 
that the direct economic reason was in most cases the leading 
one. The Christians of the fourth century were a noisy 
minority of the total population of the empire, and the over- 
throw of Paganism was accomplished like all other great 
revolutions in history by this active and energetic minor- 
ity. The celebrated edict of Theodosius was the official ex- 
pression of what had been going on for over fifty years. 
Precisely the same thing took place in the revolution which gave 
the death-blow to the medizval system and which also assumed 
the form of a change of belief. Then also the new middle class 
and the town-populations generally wished to enrich itself with 
the spoils of the monasteries. The Protestants up to the reign 
of Elizabeth, at least, were a noisy handful. The confiscation of 
the monasteries went on simultaneously with the expropria- 
tion of the people from the land, by enclosures and the formation 
of large sheep-walks, and by the transformation of industry, which 
gave rise on the one hand to the new proletariat, and on the 
other to the new employer class, together with the other 
great changes which destroyed or jeopardised the previous means 
of existence of large sections of the population. These classes 
found themselves, without any conscious determination on their 
yart, forced into a reformative or revolutionary attitude, alike in 
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politics and religion! Their great enemy they saw in the old 
system of society with its trammels or free contract, its local im- 
posts, its independent jurisdictions, its ecclesiastical organisation, 
and the hundred other evils which crushed them down or pre- 
vented them from rising. 

The above are instances given very briefly of cases where 
the economic movement is obviously the dominant and 
leading one, and they might be multiplied a hundredfold. 
But it is a mistake, as I take it, to regard the economic 
side of things as in all periods of history equally determinant. 
For the material conditions of existence, the modes of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth to become the leading factor 
in determining the course of human affairs, it is, as we have al- 
ready intimated, necessary that the whole community, or a con- 
siderable portion of it, should be vaguely or definitely conscious of 
the fact that its means of maintenance in average comfort are 
threatened if not already compromised. Now this has been the 
case more or less throughout history, that is, throughout the 
period we term civilisation, which has always been based on the 
individual holding of property and on the existence of proper- 
tied classes over against propertiless classes in some form or 
shape. Butthe economic element has not been equally opera- 
tive throughout history. During periods of quiescence the 
dominant classes whose means of existence has been assured 
have not been subject to it, and certain forms of progress have 
taken place independently of it. For we must never forget the 
great fact that, although economics are the basis of human 
existence, they are the basis merely and not the complete 
whole—that we have to do with a_ synthesis, human 
society comprising various elements. As I have just said, 
though throughout the historical period the economical side of 
things has operated more powerfully than any other single in- 
fluence, yet its operation has not been uniform. There have 
been periods when it has been counterbalanced by the con- 
current action of other influences not deducible from it. It may. 
contract so as to appear comparatively insignificant as an active 

1 I do not dwell on this period, as it has been often dealt with by Socialist 
writers. For England, Hyndman’s book may be consulted ; for Germany, 


Engel’s ‘* Bauernkrieg,” and for a general view of the situation Kautsky’s 
‘Thomas More,” especially the Introduction up to p. 120. 
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force, just as it may expand so as to dwarf all other factors. For 
example, there is much in the history of the first two centuries 
of the Christian era which cannot be directly referred to econo- 
mical causes. Fiscal exigencies will account for a good deal, but 
they will not account for all the speculative or all the political 
changes which form part of its history. Again, it would be 
difficult'to deduce the rise of the Saracen power from the special 
conditions of Arabian society in the seventh century, or the 
Crusadesfrom the conditionsof the medieval manor of theeleventh 
century. In both these cases we obviously have to do directly 
with speculative causes. If we look into these periods we shall 
find, I think, that the means of existence on the lines of the 
current organisation of society, of the majority, or of a consider- 
able minority of society, was not immediately threatened, and 
that the dominant classes did not feel their position endangered. 
In the case of the Europe of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, for 
instance, though all living was rough enough, no classes were 
directly threatened by the then existing organisation of society 
as they were three or four centuries later. The Arabia of Ma- 
homet’s time, again, was in a barbaric and semi-barbaric state, in 
which classes either did not exist at all in an economic sense, or 
were only just beginning to show themselves, while we have no 
reason to suppose that there was any greater pressure of food 
supply, etc, on the Arabian tribe of the seventh, than of 
any preceding century. We are here clearly concerned with 
movements having their roots in the ideological or religious aspect 
of human nature which came to the fore now that the economic 
side of affairs fell into the background. We see the same in 
the case of privileged classes who feel their position tolerably 
secure. ‘There are certain human interests whose development 
cannot be interpreted economically, that is, referred to any large 
extent to economical conditions. The higher aspects of intellectual 
development usually come underthis heading, the reason being that 
philosophic speculation, scientific research in its earlier phases, 
and certain forms of art are developed within a wealthy and 
leisured class, 2¢, within a class for whose consciousness 
economic conditions are at zero. 

Economic conditions are a potent factor in the first 
stage of poetry, the epos, which takes its rise in the 
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popular consciousness at a time that class antagonisms are 
beginning. Again, architecture is an art which, owing to its 
subordination to utilitarian purposes, is also powerfully affected in 
its development by economic conditions. The same with all the 
decorative arts. Philosophic speculation, on the other hand, 
which is never popular, and which does not arise except, as 
already remarked, within a class economically safe and sound, 
has no positive connexion with the prevailing modes of the 
production and distribution of wealth—and, in fact, cannot in 
most cases even indirectly be deduced therefrom. The meta- 
physic of Plato and Aristotle has no assignable basis in the 
material conditions of Greek life. On the other hand, economic 
conditions may react on the results of speculative thought, may 
prepare the way for their acceptance by the popular mind, as 
also the media which shall interpret them. The great historical 
instance of this is the popular acceptance of the introspective 
morality—the morality of the individual and of personal holi- 
ness. This, which was in the first instance merely a speculative 
aspiration of isolated thinkers, fell upon a soil favourably pre- 
pared by the economical conditions accompanying the consolida- 
tion of the Roman supremacy, and rapidly spread, in the form of 
the Christian religion, among the vast free proletarian and slave 
population of the empire. But even here it may be doubted 
whether the political movement, the destruction of the ancient, 
independent city life, and the consequent breaking down of the 
old barriers and of the interests with which those barriers were 
connected, did not as much contribute to the spread of Chris- 
tianity, and the other systems embodying the new speculative 
and ethical principles, as the one before mentioned. It was the 
latter, certainly, rather than the former, which must be regarded 
as the predisposing influence amongst the possessing classes. 
An economic interpretation of human evolution presupposes in an 
advanced society an inequality of economic condition, the existence 
of classes, or, in other words, the private holding of property. 
Thus itis that throughout the historical period the economic 
movement has been a leading one, most commonly the leading one. 
But if this has been the case throughout history, what of the 
pre-historic period in which the highest social development was 
the tribal society of kinship with its economic basis of primitive 
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communism? What of the society of the future with a socialist 
betwixt its economic basis of collectivist production for social 
uses? Has the economic basis been, and will it be the 
lever or motive power of progress in these cases? To 
take the former instance first. Owing to the undeveloped 
state of early man’s resources over nature, tribal commun- 
istic societies are always liable to economic pressure from 
without, that is, from natural causes. Famine, drought, disease, 
are in such societies particularly fatal in character. They 
are always exposed moreover to attacks from without from other 
societies, and may be forced by stress of economic circumstances 
to make such attacks themselves. Hence, warfare is generally 
the most important and honourable avocation, and personal 
prowess the highest virtue of such societies. But in the internal 
development of sucha society economics does not occupy the 
constant predominance as an active motive power that it does in 
civilised societies. 

For example, the origin of the wealth and influence of priest- 
hoods, in so far as this is to be found in pre-historic times, is not 
traceable to any economic condition, but rather to the speculative 
condition of the early human mind. It is true, fear of evil 
consequences, economic and other, for the society, induced special 
attention to be sometimes paid to the world of conscious and 
willing beings with which primitive man felt himself surrounded, 
and in whose hands he believed his destinies to be. But this did 
not originate the belief in these agencies. It was only one of the 
many circumstances in which the aid of the gods was invoked. 
Ancestor-worship, which in primitive and all early forms of 
society plays such an important part, is certainly not to any 
appreciable extent influenced by questions of mere material 
exigency. In primitive society the general aim may be defined 
as the maintenance, continuance and glory of the kinship 
organisation. In this stage the special goal aimed at is either 
not consciously present at all, or only vaguely so. The economic 
factor in the evolution of tribal society is only a leading one 
under special circumstances imposed from without. A sudden 
failure of food supply, or the pressure of other tribes, determines 
migrations, wars, etc. But, apart from this, under favourable 
circumstances, there is no reason to suppose that, within the 
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tribe or kinship—society itself, the economic factor, per se, is more 
operative than any other. 

The real point to be remembered is that we have to deal 
with a concrete synthesis—“ social life”—and that all the 
elements which go to make this synthesis are organically de- 
pendent on each other. The basis is, of course, the production 
and distribution of the necessaries of material welfare; but this 
is an element merely of a synthesis, and not the synthesis itself. 
In a primitive communistic society the several departments of 
human interests are as yet latent or implicit, and it is, therefore, 
no such easy matter to assign definite limits to each, as it is in a 
highly developed and differentiated society, where the domestic, 
economical, political, speculative, religious and artistic spheres 
are clearly distinguishable and: even separable in function. 
Every social act in an early tribal society of equals par- 
takes at once, more or less, of all these characters. Thus 
every public assembly of the tribe, in itself primarily a political 
act, involves, not as a mere accessory appendage, but as part of 
its essential character, sacrifices and other religious ceremonies, 
processions, music and dancing, the presence of the image of the 
tribal god, often feasting and other domestic functions, divina- 
tion, astrological pronouncements (the early representation of 
applied science), while matters relating to the economical arrange- 
ments or position of the tribe may at the same time be decided. 
Now all these things are so undifferentiated in primitive social 
life that it is difficult to say which is predominant. Under 
favourable natural conditions the economical movement will 
probably not be the decisive one. It is conceivable that a purely 
speculative belief might be the occasion of very important results. 
For example, it was presumably the quasi-religious veneration 
attached to the elders of the society, connected as it was with 
ancestor-worship, which gradually undermined the primitive 
forms of the gens and tribe and gave rise to the patriarchal 
family and the earlier phases of monarchy. It could scarcely 
have been on any other than superstitious grounds that the 
assumption of wealth and power by individuals was tolerated. 
The old modes of production may have proved unsuitable as 
the society expanded ; the plunder taken in war, the capture of 
slaves, ete, may all have contributed to the accumulation of 
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property in private hands; but without the religious element it 
could hardly have acquired the sanction of custom, since it 
was manifestly opposed altogether to the traditions and interests 
of the majority of a tribal society. But whatever element it is 
which is the immediate cause of change, the other elements which 
go to make up the synthesis are, so to speak, dragged along with 
it. The specific change denotes or is the sign of the advent of a 
stage in the organic development of the society. There is no 
such thing as a fundamental economic change without a corre- 
sponding political, social and religious, and even artistic change. 
And so it was in the change from primitive communistic society 
to civilisation. Every phase of social life underwent moditica- 
tion in a corresponding manner. The religious side of things 
was, as usual, the most conservative, and undoubtedly hindered 
to some extent the course of the political and economic revolution. 
This is especially noticeable in the religious conservatism of the 
old gentile forms. 

When once the revolution which instituted civilisation, with 
its individual oi private holding of property, was fully accom- 
plished and fixed in law and custom, the methods of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, in other words, the economic 
movement, became and continued in varying degrees throughout 
history the dominant factor in social evolution. As we have 
before remarked, this must of necessity be so whenever the 
economic equilibrium of society is disturbed. The private 
holding of property involves the existence of classes, of a class 
possessing property and the power which property brings when 
held in exclusive possession, and a non-possessing class who are 
dependent for bare living upon the former, at whose mercy they 
are therefore placed. Henceforward, in precise ratio to the 
development of the civilisation, to the concentration of property 
in the hands of individuals, is the importance of economic con- 
dition as the measure of progress. ‘The ethical movement which is 
directly traceable to economics, is also noteworthy. With the 
indirect connexion of the new individualist ethics which 
ultimately gained the ascendancy over the earlier social ethics 
and the corresponding economic development, we are not here con- 
cerned. I have dealt with this at some length elsewhere. But 
there is one point which may be mentioned as illustrating the 
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aspect of the question now under discussion. It is the notion 
of asceticism. The satisfaction of material exigencies is the 
conditio sine qué non of all the “higher” human activities. 
Now asceticism is, at least from one point of view, a recognition 
of this fact in an inverted form. The ascetic finds the material 
conditions of civilisation incompatible for most men with high 
aspirations. Instinctively feeling, therefore, the impossibility of 
finding a foothold in the quicksand of civilised life, in the sense 
of a satisfaction by social means of material needs, he seeks this 
footing in the arbitrary suppression of those needs by the indi- 
vidual. He preaches, and sometimes practises, the “simplifica- 
tion of life.” This soon becomes his chief aim. He does not 
stop to inquire the use of all this simplification. In what sense 
the man who succeeds in making himself more uncomfortable 
than his fellows is better than they, never seems to occur to him 
as a subject of inquiry—at least, in the case of your Count 
Tolstois and other cultured modern ascetic preachers who 
claim to represent rational principles. This notion of suppres- 
sion rather than satisfaction as forming the starting-point of a 
higher life, which has drawn its foul trail through the 
historical period, will assuredly pass away with the economic 
disabilities under which the major part of mankind have 
laboured during that period, and which are accountable for 
the “ fox-and-the-grapes ” like spirit to which it is due. 

In primitive communistic society then, to return again to our 
more immediate subject, the economical movement only made itself 
apparent as the motive-power of social development owing to 
the interposition of external causes—resulting partly from the 
limited command possessed by early man over the forces of 
nature, and partly by the limitations of tribal society itself, which 
gave rise to continual hostilities with neighbouring societies. 
Throughout civilisation, on the other hand, it has been the domi- 
nant motive-power in most periods, though in varying degrees, 
for the simple reason that its prominence has resulted from a 
cause not merely external and casual, but one inherent in the 
internal structure of civilisation which is based on Individualism, 
and on the consequent existence of a propertied and therefore 
powerful, and a propertiless and therefore powerless .class— 
the existence of these two opposing classes having implied the 
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continually recurrent want or threatened want of the necessaries 
or average comforts of life by vast sections of the population, 
thereby raising the mere material conditions of life to the 
rank of the telos or end-purpose of all human _ endeavour. 
Hence the phenomena of avarice, and the attachment to money 
as money—2z.e¢., as the symbol of security for the means of life 
which permeates all civilised society. But now, how about the 
future ? 

The degree in which material conditions have influenced 
progress has been, as we have seen, ceteris paribus, in direct 
ratio to that concentration of the wealth of the community in 
private hands by which the livelihood of the majority is rendered 
precarious. In the present day this has reached a point at which 
the production and distribution of wealth is not merely the 
central point of human interest as it has often been before in 
history, but in which it has absorbed all other interests into it- 
self. Other departments of human activity have become the 
mere appendages—mere rudimentary offshoots—of this one. 
The one reality of the nineteenth century is the scramble for 
wealth ; politics, literature, science, religion, art, are, apart from 
money-getting, mere lifeless wraiths. The necessities of modern 
life bind men like Ixion to the wheel of production and dis- 
tribution. The mere economic machinery enslaves us to-day 
in a manner which it has never before done throughout history. 
To-day, therefore, the economic factor in evolution has acquired 
an unequalled importance, being, in fact, very generally, the only 
one worth serious consideration. But “when night is darkest 
dawn is nearest.” The absolute despotism of economic interests 
and economic processes reduces life itself to an impossibility for 
some, to an absurdity for all. The moment the majority of men, 
the class immediately affected by it, become conscious of this, 
its end is at hand. The contradiction, whereby the means of 
living usurp the place of the end of life once fully manifest, must 
resolve itself, and there is only one way in which it can resolve 
itself. Whereas now the will of man is unconsciously determined 
by economic processes and economic interests, then economic pro- 
cesses and economic interests will be consciously determined by 
the will of man. For, it must be admitted, we are already in a 
fair way of conquering the powers of nature to the service of man, 
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while in the society of the future, inasmuch as we believe it to 
be international in its character and organisation, war will have 
ceased. The causes, therefore, why economic conditions in- 
fluenced the development of pre-historic society will no longer 
obtain. On the other hand, the internal organisation of society 
under collectivism implies essentially the abolition of classes, 
and of the private property-holding on which civilised society 
is based. The causes, therefore, of the ascendancy of eco- 
nomic condition in the historical period will also no longer 
obtain. But this pre-supposes a communistic organisation 
of society—an organisation for all, by all. Here, for the first 
time, will Human Evolution have once for all subordinated 
its material conditions, and subordinated them, not after the 
manner of the ascetic by the suppression of the desire for them, 
but rather by its satisfaction. Men will cease to think unduly 
of their appetites when the means of healthy satisfaction is 
within reach of all, when they are not, as now, debarred from it 
by social conditions. Here, for the first time, will the economical 
interest definitely cease to be the determining power of Human 
progress. The material conditions of life may be luxurious, or 
may be simple, according to the needs and tastes of the new 
generation of men; but in a world where the resources of nature, 
as developed by modern applied science, will be used and 
indefinitely further developed for the common advantage and 
not for the exclusive benefit of individuals and classes, where 
production will be regulated, expanded and contracted, from year 
to year, as common necessity may dictate, and, therefore, where 
“thrift” will have become an extinct virtue—in such a world 
it is manifest that economic developments will follow and not 
lead the desires and aspirations of men, and will no longer 
dictate the consequent modifications and re-adjustments which 
social life will from time to time undergo. 





EK. BELForRT Bax. 














IN THE FALL OF THE YEAR. 


WHAT guided my steps I do not know, 
But this afternoon, in the fall of the year, 
I went by a way we used to go. 

Were you thinking of me, my dear ? 


I used to come in the morning time, 
All the way from the sleeping town, 
To meet you, princess of my rhyme, 
Your eyes all light, your fair hair down. 


What was the tramp of mile on mile 

Seeing that each step led to you, 

And the birds said your name all the while ? 
So did the scent of the flowers and dew. 


Here is the lane—do I live or die— 

Paved with the grass and roofed with trees. 
That was our bed where we used to lie, 
Shut out from heaven and earth by these. 


And out of the morn I see you come, 

Framed by the hedgerows green with Spring, 
I take you fast to your own heart home, 
And both hearts beat till they seem to sing. 


Hush! Are you really here again ? 
Limb to my limb, and breast to breast ? 
In the self-same hour were you, too, fain 
To come to our old love’s brooding nest ? 


Or is it a dream that I hold you now, 
And that after all you were never wived ? 
No stranger a dream than this I vow, 
That I clasped you then, that | ever lived. 


All is so still this afternoon, 

Never a sound as the sun goes west, 
Watched by the swan-down crescent moon, 
And from the hedge the first red-breast. 


Humour my fancy ; come now, say ; 
Were you thinking of me, my dear, 
That I was driven and drawn this way 
This afternoon in the fall of the year ? 
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“THE PEOPLES IDOL” AT THE OLYMPIC. 

A NEW theatre, a new-old management, a new play. Everybody 
in the theatrical world honestly and earnestly anxious that 
Wilson Barrett and his friends should have a splendid send off. 
And the only thing wanting to the realisation of the wish was the 
somewhat serious item of a play. “The People’s Idol” is not, we 
fear, a play with the elements of success in it. But on quite 
other grounds than those that seem likely to hamper “ ‘The 
Pharisee.” The latter is too good a play—“ The People’s Idol ” 
is—not too good. The central idea, obviously suggested by 
the Silver King, does not, as it appears to us, bear analysis. 
Certain natures—a Hamlet for example—would worry them- 
selves upon the entirely unreasonable grounds that Lawrence St. 
Aubrey worries himself. But such a character as Mr. St. 
Aubrey is supposed to be, would, we fancy, not have troubled 
himself in the slightest degree about such a very plain business 
transaction as the killing of Jim Stevens in pure self-defence. 
He is a sharp, ordinary, clear-headed, business man, and a 
magistrate to boot. He would have gone straight to the Court, 
made his depositions before his brothers on the bench, and asked 
them home to dinner. 

More serious, in one way, is the inaccuracy in the “pictures ” 
of the Strike. Speaking as those who have had possibly more 
experience of the inner, actual, personal working of strikes than 
Messrs. Barrett and Widnell, we must ask them to forgive us 
when we say that their class colour is all wrong. To take only 
two points. The women are made as a body to plead to the men 
for giving in. This is altogether untrue to fact and nature. 
During the two recent great strikes in London it was the women 
invariably who forced on the men, when they showed signs of 
giving way. Again, the making the leader of the strike a 
drunkard is false all round. As a matter of fact, the men who 
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have led strikes, are, almost without exception, teetotalers, and 
the only exceptions we can call to mind are men of the 
most moderate and even abstemious habits. Further, Messrs. 
Burns or Thorne would tell Mr. Barrett that any leader who 
might appear in public work even partially intoxicated, would 
once and for all, 2pso facto, depose himself from any position of 
leadership as far as workers are concerned. Yet Jim Stevens 
is an habitual drunkard. And, as always where the actual is 
deviated from, artistic possibilities are lost. If the true use had 
been made of the women, if the leader of the strike had been in 
every way as honest in his convictions, as straightforward in his 
conduct, as the master, what a much hetter play might have 
been! 

George Barrett, as usual, was very fine. And why, oh! why, 
will so many of us try to force back a great artist into the one 
particular line in which we have seen him first? When Miss 
Norreys tries to play anything except skittish hoydens, and 
when George Barrett tries to play anything but low comedy, 
most of us cry aloud, “Out upon you! Back! Back into your old 
groove again.” Miss Winifred Emery has nothing whatever to 
do, and if, as report hath it, she had her choice of the two women 
parts, there is some wonder in our mind at the choice she made. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett himself worked as hard and energetically as 
of old, and despite the ineffectiveness of the play, received a 
welcome that shows the theatrical folk do not forget their old 
friends. But we fear “ The People’s Idol” is not likely to hold 
high rank in this last category. 


“JANE AT THE COMEDY. 


Mr. Charles Hawtrey has got ’em again. The phrase is not 
used in its habitual alcoholic sense. The ’em in this case is the 
laughter-loving British public. Most assuredly they have food 
for laughter in Messrs. Lestocq and Nicholls’ three-act farce. 
Perhaps some of us may think the food is not of the most nutri- 
tious nature, and that it is something highly spiced withal; but 
the audiences enjoy it unquestionably and unquestioningly. Even 
without the witness of the programme one might guess that 
“Jane” was the work of an actor or of actors. It is full of 
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business and situations. And it is played by a company that 
could hardly be surpassed in this particular kind of work. Mr. 
Hawtrey and Miss Lottie Venne are absolutely without rivals 
in their own line. The actor has reduced the stage representa- 
tion of the unblushing and incorrigible liar toa fine art. The 
actress would get a laugh out of the word Mesopotamia. Mr. 
Kemble, Miss Ewell, Miss Ethel Matthews are all admirably 
fitted, and Master R. Saker plays a page part very skilfully and 
without forcing it overmuch. Mr. Brookfield is a sort of W. G. 
Grace of the stage, in the sense that he is one of the best all- 
round actors we have. Nothing, no kind of part comes amiss to 
him. It is extraordinary that a man who can play Louis XI. in 
“The Ballad Monger,” and Sir Archibald Ffolliot in “ May and 
December,” can also score so heavily in the part of William in 
“ Jane.” 

“ Madcap ” is still the opening piece at the Comedy, and as an 
instance of the thoroughness with which things are done at that 
theatre, it may be noted that Mr. Hawtrey has engaged Mr. 
Leonard Outram specially to play the tutor in it, although there 
is no part for that sterling actor in the main piece. As a con- 
sequence the little play has now, with Messrs. Outram and 
Champion, and the Misses Rhoda Larkin, Helen Lambert and 
Eleanor May, a representation such as would rejoice the heart of 
any author. 


THE YEAR 1890. 


Whatever may be said as to the intrinsic value of the dramatic 
work of this country during the past year, one thing can be 
asserted without risk of contradiction. That is, that our English 
playwrights are really trying to do some work, and are not to so 
large an extent, as aforetime, relying upon French or German 
sources of inspiration. Indeed, thanks chiefly to the indefatig- 
able Mr. Jack Grein, English plays are actually coming to be 
done into other languages. | 

More important than this is the fact that some of our play- 
wrights are now and again seriously facing serious problems. 
This move in the right direction is certainly due to the far- 
reaching influence of Ibsen, although our “esteemed contem- 
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porary,” the Stage, darkly hints at those of us who thus contend 
as confounding something or other with the message of “ obscure 
foreign schools.” The two English plays that seem to us the 
most interesting productions of the year in this connexion are 
“Judah” and “The Pharisee.” And our good friend the Stage 
must be given pause by the consideration that the central idea 
in both of these is that necessity for speaking out the truth at 
all costs, that Ibsen has certainly made the theme of “ A Doll’s 
House,” of “ Ghosts,” and of “ The Lady from the Sea,” if of no 
other play. Whether the perfect outspeaking of the truth is 
always really right, is still a debatable question. But it is be- 
yond dispute that the keynote of more than one of his dramas is 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. And as 
equally clearly the two plays we have just mentioned turn upon 
the same problem, we may fairly claim for Ibsen that his method 
has affected both Mr. H. A. Jones and Mrs. Lancaster. Mr. 
Malcolm Watson is, if we understand him rightly, by his own 
admission out of the running in this particular discussion. 

And here let the faithful chronicler recall to mind how things 
have changed in respect to the Ibsen influence since the year 
1884. In that year at the Prince’s Theatre, now the Prince of 
Wales’s, Messrs. Hermann and Jones brought out “ Breaking a 
Butterfly,” a play said to have been founded on Ibsen’s “ A Doll’s 
House.” One of the present writers in noticing this piece in the 
month of June, 1884, had to write as follows :—“ Rarely has an 
opportunity at once literary and dramatic been so unhappily 
thrown away. A great play, dealing with a stupendous ques- 
tion, was to be introduced to the English public by two men 
whose previous good fortune ensured it a hearing. And they 
presented the play to the public after excising its heart..... 
The adaptors of the play were afraid either of the greatness of 
the play they had to take in hand, or of the English publie, or of 
themselves, or of all these..... They have feared to face the 
tragic question and to deal with it in Ibsen’s tragic way. They 
have shirked the difficulty. They have emasculated, they have, 
if I may coin a meaning for a familiar word, effeminated the 
drama. The Nora of Ibsen does not exist in ‘Breaking a 
Butterfly, and the authors of this conventional little play have 
succeeded in the Herculean labour of making Ibsen appear 
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commonplace. .... They introduce Helmer’s mother and sister, 
who are not so much as mentioned in Ibsen’s drama. Ibsen’s Dr. 
Rank is replaced by a comic lover of the interpolated Helmer’s 
sister..... The whole moral of the Norwegian play is lost in the 
English version by Helmer taking upon himself the crime sup- 
posed to have been committed. .... On the arrival of the elderly 
well-intentioned thief [another interpolated character who steals 
the forged document from the Krogstad of the. English piece} 
with the purloined paper, Helmer nobly destroys the incriminat- 
ing document, and gracefully takes Nora ina general state of 
repentance to his bank manager bosom.” 

And now see how times have changed. The force of public 
opinion has brought it about that one of the two gentlemen re- 
sponsible six years ago for “ Breaking a Butterfly,” is now 
writing for us plays like “Judah,” and no English audience 
would tolerate such a burlesque of any drama of Ibsen as in the 
year 1884 two well-skilled writers thought it safe to offer them. 

Looking back over the year 1890 generally, among the 
theatrical events that leap most readily to the eyes is the ex- 


cellent Shaksperian work done by Mr. Benson’s company at the 


Globe, and by the Daly company at the Lyceum. The crowds of 
fairy children in “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and Miss Ada 
Rehan’s delightful Rosalind are among the most charming 
memories of the year. At our three chief theatres really good work 
has been done, even if in the case of the third of them the work 
has been somewhat uneven. To tell the truth, this last saving 
clause must be used also in respect to the first of them all. For, 
although we have had “Ravenswood” at the Lyceum, we have 
also suffered from the “Dead Heart.” At the Haymarket the 
finest piece of work has been, to our thinking, “The Village 
Priest,” a play founded upon, rather than adapted from, the 
French. Of “Beau Austin” we had occasion to speak last 
month, and upon a revisitation we are prompted to declare that 
in the December number there was, if anything, an under- 


estimation of the value of this very charming comedy. 


And now, which is to be the third theatre? We are exercised 
in our conjoint minds by the question. The Savoy—the Garrick 
—the Shaftesbury ? “The Gondoliers” is to us an example of 


a very high and a very beautiful form of art. In “A Pair of 
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Spectacles ”—an adaptation, indeed, a translation—we had, in the 
persons of Messrs. Hare, Groves, and Sidney Brough, some of the 
most perfect comedy acting seen this long while, and in “ Dream 
Faces,” acting not less excellent by Forbes Robertson and Miss 
Carlotta Addison. On the whole, considering the amount of 
work done in the year, the Shaftesbury has, perhaps, the strongest 
claim to be accounted as ranking next to the Lyceum and the 
Haymarket. Truly it has suffered from “Dick Venables” and 
“The Sixth Commandment.” Butit has also produced “Judah” 
and “The Pharisee.” 

Mr. Buchanan has been the most prolific author of the year, and 
what some take to have been the best piece of his work in 1890— 
the “ Bride of Love ”—was the least successful of his plays. The 
most amusing comedies have been “The Cabinet Minister” and 
“Doctor Bill.” The most charming one “Sunlight and Shadow.” 
And that we are not yet all Ibsenites is shown by the fact that 
one of the successes of the year has been “ The English Rose.” 


ALEC NELSON. 
KE. M. A. 











MUSIC NOTES. 


GIULIA RAVOGLI has gone away, and the critics of London are 
left lamenting, with nothing more satisfactory to contemplate 
by way of consolation than the failure of the two series of 
orchestral concerts which Sir Charles Hallé and Mr. Henschel 
have set before the possibly cultured, but certainly unmusical 
public of London. In the ecstasies of admiration for the superb 
Roman artist whose genius had set us face to face with the im- 
mortal spirit of Grecian beauty, I, for one, had gladly cast aside 
my cynicism and believed that the London amateur after all 
knew when and how to love. “ We needs must love the highest 
when we see it,” I had murmured to myself as I watched 
the splendid enthusiasm of the crowds that filled Covent Garden 
Theatre whenever Orfeo was played; and I proceeded to argue 
—foolish optimist that I was—that the London amateur might. 
also be induced to love such forms of musical art as were a little 
less than the highest. That the concerts given by the two 
gentlemen I have named are not, as examples of executive art, in 
the same plane with Giulia Ravogli’s Orfeo will hardly be denied 
even by those who know nothing about the subject. Therefore, 
I assumed that the London amateur might support them. I see 
now upon what unstable premises my conclusions were built. 
For the history of the last month yields ample evidence that the 
London amateur (alas that I should have to mention him so often). 
does not care for orchestral music. Mr. Henschel was obliged to 
issue a circular in which it was stated that the expectations had 
not been realised in which he started the present series of London 
Symphony Concerts without a guarantee fund; and he intimated 
that, unless further subscriptions were immediately forthcoming, 
he would be obliged to discontinue the concerts. At the time of 
writing additional subscriptions have been promised, and there is 
every probability that the present series will run its course. 
But while we were all deploring the necessity for such an appeal, 
it suddenly seemed that things were improving. Forat the Hallé 
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concert given in the following week, the attendance was much 
better than it had ever been before; and the critics were mys- 
teriously informed that although a circular similar to that issued 
by Mr. Henschel had actually been printed for distribution on 
that evening, the management, encouraged by the increased sup- 
port, had decided to withhold it for the present. Hereupon, 
with tears in our eyes, we said one unto the other, “See how we 
have wronged the London amateur,” and we pictured Sir Charles 
Hallé as a kind of musical Abraham saying, “ Peradventure, 
there are ten righteous in the city of London.” And for a while 
we agreed that their death by criticism should be deferred. But 
before a week had passed it appeared that the number of the 
elect had been grossly exaggerated, and Sir Charles gave sudden 
notice that the concerts would be discontinued. Thereafter, he 
again relented, and has promised that yet one more concert shall 
be given—on the 20th of February. 

Such is a brief record of an epoch which I cannot but con- 
sider as the most disgraceful in English musical history. That 
the love of, say, Wagner’s music should be a thing of slow 
growth, is natural enough—one would not blame the amateur for 
that. It would be childish, too, to scold him for his exaggerated 
worship of Handel, or Mendelssohn, or Sullivan. ‘There are 
apologist will find it hard to account for the incidents of the last 
month. Some amiable folk have been endeavouring to prove 
that it is all on account of the draughts in St. James’s Hall, and, 
{ believe, one enthusiast has gone so far as to thrust the 
blame on the shoulders of the cloak-room attendants. Perhaps 
it is so, but I do not see that the amateur is any the more 
musical for “that. ‘Some more candid people have said frankly 


reasons, many, if insufficient, for such worship ; but the boldest 





that it is because the concerts are not good enough, and have 
argued therefrom the existence of a musical taste far more 
hyper-sensitive than had hitherto been supposed. Now, | am 
not concerned to deny that both series of concerts have pre- 
sented certain imperfections. Neither Sir Charles Hallé nor 
Mr. Henschel is a conductor of the first rank; but even in saying 
to the ordinary concert-goer, “These concerts are quite good 
enough for you,’ I should feel that I was offering a gratuitous 
insult to both these admirable musicians. In a word, the con- 
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certs have been for the most part interesting in their matter and 
satisfactory in their performance; and yet there cannot be 
found in all London’s millions enough people sufficiently inter- 
ested in orchestral music to support one orchestral concert a week 
during the dreary months when St. James’s Hall is otherwise given 
over to the Pops, the Ballad Concerts, and the Reverend Hugh 
Price Hughes. When Rubinstein announced in his recently 
published “ Autobiography” that two per cent. of the English 
public were musical, the other ninety-eight felt that they had 
been unjustly affronted. I suppose that after all it is a question 
of definitions. In one sense of the word, there is enough and to 
spare of love for music amongst us ; but I suspect that Rubin- 
stein and the ninety-eight use the word in slightly differing 
senses. Although I confess that, apart from the highest forms 
of the lyric drama, vocal music does not interest me particu- 
larly, it would be absurd to say that a love of vocal music 
argued in its possessor a taste lower than that of the man who 
cares only for orchestral music. Unfortunately, the ordi- 
nary Englishman cares only for a kind of vocal music 
which it were a stretch of courtesy to call second-rate. He 
must have a story; above all, a story of dirty little boys, or 
of ragged little girls, who, dying in attics, see visions which 
are but seldom granted even to the saintliest. Will not 
some curious student, by the way, inquire why it is that rich 
children are never allowed to see these glorious visions to the 
accompaniment of triplet chords? He cannot even enjoy the 
Moonlight sonata without the metrical version which the kind- 
ness of the late Miss Havergal has provided him with. You may 
with infinite trouble persuade him that a great orchestral work 
was the expression of certain emotions experienced by the 
composer, but unless you can give him some concrete explanation, 
so to speak, he will have none of it. That the Englishman can 
be taught to appreciate literature—which with him means fiction 
—1is very possible ; but he will never walk without stumbling and 
dismay on the ideal heights of music. In the face of such facts 
as I have recounted, it seems to me that it is time to ask our- 
selves seriously whether the task of educating the national taste 
for music is not altogether an impossible one. There are certain 
forms of art which the Englishman can well understand. Why 
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should we not endeavour to arouse his imagination through the 
medium of these, keeping music for the musical ? 

It is not my fault that the only things of which I have had to 
speak have been things which do not exist; but it is proper to 
add that there have been concerts of importance. The Bach Choir 
has performed Brahms’ Requiem, that superb expression of elegiac 
grief ; Master Jean Girardy, a Belgian boy, who plays upon the 
violoncello with the intelligence, sympathy, and technical mastery 
of a mature artist, has given a concert which made one feel that 
the child-performer is not always a creature to be murdered; 
and the Pops still creep on. 


PO ie, ax 


SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 
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GoreTHe’s WILHELM MEISTER’s APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAVELS. 
Translated by Thomas Carlyle, with Critical Introduction by 
Edward Dowden, LL.D. Edited by Clement Shorter. (David 
Stott.)—Mr. Stott apparently intends to give the English read- 
ing, and only English reading public, certain masterpieces of 
foreign authors. I do not, asa matter of fact, know whether the 
volume now under notice is, or is not, the first of the series that is 
to be, or if it has already companions. If it is the first, the 
series has made a good start. For the non-German Englishman 
of a literary turn, Goethe is a necessity in some translated guise ; 
and after “Faust,’ probably the next most useful work for 
quotation and literary posing is “ Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre.” 
Carlyle’s translation is very far from being an ideal one, especially 
when that most unmusical of men has to do with Goethe’s most 
musical songs. It is upon occasion exceptionally awkward, and 
as Professor Dowden points out, at times actually inaccurate. 
But this and a great deal more, were it forthcoming, might easily 
be forgiven to the man who knew his Goethe as Carlyle knew 
him and made so many others know him also. It was wisdom, 
further, to secure Messrs. Dowden and Shorter for their respec- 
tive work. The introduction is, as introductions should be, equally 
useful for its nominal purpose, and as a summary for those who 
have read the work and yet like to have their critical thinking 
done for them. The editorial notes are something meagre ; but 
that is obviously a fault on the right side. The two volumes are 
as irreproachable as Professor Dowden’s English. Altogether, 
every student of literature, who has only a poor pennyworth of 
German, should incontinently buy “ Wilhelm Meister ” in Eng- 
lish, and even the German scholars might not without wisdom 
get them a copy. 


SELECT PoEMS AND TRAGEDIES. By Vicror Huco. (Ward 
Lock & Co.)—This is No. 17 of the Minerva series, and is the 
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only volume of that excellent miniature library, that, as far as I 
have seen, hardly seems to quite justify its existence. Unlike 
the “ Meister,” the poems of Hugo are scarcely worth while turn- 
ing into English. If only upon this ground, that most people 
read enough French to be able, plus a dictionary, to make some- 
thing of them. Besides, the difficulty that meets the translator 
at long intervals in “ Meister” is here always present with him. 
And charming, as undoubtedly many of the songs and lyrics are, 
yet with bated breath it may be asked whether all those given 
in the present volume are quite worth the trouble of translating. 
Victor Hugo has been fortunate in the quantity and in 
the quality of his Englishers. Almost all of them, as far as I 
have been able to test their work, appear to have that gift of 
musical tongues without which the attempt to render verse from 
one language to another can only end in disaster. And yet, I am 
forced again to ask, “ Was it worth while ?” 


SoME SporTING Books. Some of my friends are wont to laugh 
at me because, although I am supposed to have certain literary 
and scientific leanings, yet I am a huge lover of sport in all its 
non-killing forms. Nevertheless, | would wager with any solvent 
person that a very large percentage of the readers of 7ime have 
a liking for cricket and rowing and football. Apparently Messrs. 
Wright, the “Cricket” publishers, think with me on the matter, 
for they have sent me a delightful little parcel of books all about 
“the manly game” and football and the like. Among them I 
meet with a dear friend, almost as old as I am myself, in the 
shape of Mr. Pycroft’s “The Cricket Field.” It is quite like old 
young times again to see the little volume, the colour of a cricket 
ground, with its queer mixture of classical learning and a thorough 
knowledge of the great game. Then there is the “ Football 
Annual,” edited by that genial ex-Harrovian Charles Alcock, the 
Secretary of the Surrey Club, and “Cricket Chat,” with any 
amount of anecdotes and information, and, as becomes “Chat,” 
most speaking likenesses of many of the men that make our 
summer on the cricket grounds a delight. 


ARIEL. (168 Fleet Street)——As a rule, a comic paper is a 
weariness of the flesh, and a satirical one is dull or rude or both. 
This penny Punch is really comic and really satirical, and is 
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neither wearisome, dull nor rude. Its letter-press is really very 
bright and telling, and when its illustrations are as good as its 
writing, it will not only run “ Punch” hard, as it does already, 


but distance that “ancient, grave and reverend.” 
E. A. 


ENGLISH Farry Tates. By JosepH JAcoss. (D. Nutt.)—As- 
suredly one of the most delightful collections of Fairy Tales that 
we possess in English, and one that is of especial value since the 
Tales are not merely translations. The word “ English,” how- 
ever, is somewhat misleading—so many of the tales are Scotch. 
It would be of interest also to know the actual source of the 
Tales which Mr. Jacobs heard in Australia. Many of the Tales 
are, of course, familiar to all students of folk-lore in English 
forms, and Iam not sure that Mr. Jacobs’ versions are always 
the best. Occasionally, too, one seems to miss the genuine ring 
not of the folk-tale, but of the folk-telling, and there are certain 
omissions that—unless Mr. Jacobs is, as I hope, contemplating a 
second volume—are difficult to account for. But, despite small 
faults of commission and omission, faults one only notices because 
the work is so good, the volume is most welcome. Only one 
protest. “Tom Tit Tot,’ Mr. Jacobs declares, is “ superior to any 
of the Continental variants” with which he is acquainted. It may 
be that I am prejudiced, and that therefore the German variant, 
which delighted me as a child, still seems to me the best. Be 
this as it may, to me, at least, “ Rumpelstilzchen ”” seems more 
graceful, more humorous and more dramatic than “Tom Tit Tot.” 

But, whatever the grown-up folk may say, the little folk will 
be of only one opinion concerning these “Tales,’—they will 
receive them with a chorus of delight. And after all are not 
children the best, as they are also the most honest of critics ? 
The admirable illustrations by J. D. Batten are worthy of the 
Tales. No well-regulated nursery should be without these: old, 
old stories in their charming new dress. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS OF JAMES HOWELL. Edited by W. H. 
Bennett. (Stott Library. Stott.) But for the fact that one I 
have always believed to be well-read in English literature, has 
just confessed to me that he had never seen Howell’s. Letters, I 
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should have been inclined to dispute Mr. Bennett’s statement 
that they are “almost entirely unknown to any save frequenters 
of one of the least trodden of the bye-paths of English litera- 
ture.” If this is so, and Howell really is a stranger to most 
people, the more reason that we should give this stranger wel- 
come. If everyone interested in English literature—even its 
“ bye-paths ”—will want to have the large edition of Howell 
recently published by Nutt on the shelves of his library, he will 
want to carry these dainty little volumes about with him in his 
pocket. Perchance he, too, will then find Howell “a dear 
old friend,’ and Jearn to love his “artless prattle,” even us 
Thackeray did. 

Mr. Bennett’s Introduction is interesting and careful; his 
Notes, so far as I have been able to verify them, correct and 
reliable; his Bibliography and Index of Persons referred to in the 
Letters valuable. It is only to be regretted that the Index was 
not enlarged, and made to include events as well as persons. 

And how is it that so thoughtful an editor as Mr. Bennett 
has not called attention to the fact that Howell, the intimate 
friend of Jonson (the “ Father Ben” of the Letters) never once, 
so far as I remember, refers to any of Jonson’s dramatic fellows 
—not even to Shakspere ? 

The “Stott Library” is a charming series, and the volumes, 
albeit tiny enough to go into any pocket, are printed in a 
peculiarly clear and pleasant type. 





THe Henry Irvina SHAKSPERE. (Blackie)—Thanks to 
the personal kindliness of Henry Irving, we have received the 
complete set of the volumes of this work. ‘l'’o deal even im- 
perfectly with such a subject, treated in such a way, by such men 
as the late Frank Marshall and his friend, means an article—not a 
mere review paragraph or two. ‘The pleasure of writing this we 
are promising ourselves. In the meantime, let it be noted that 
no library—of the largest or smallest order—can be held com- 


plete without these eight volumes. 
E. M. A, 
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